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TIME GOES BY TURNS. 





BY SOUTHWELL. 
The lopped tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both frult and flower; 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 
‘The driest soll suck in some moistening shower; 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse, 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 
Herloom doth weave the fine and coarsest web. 
No joy so great but runneth toan end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 


A chance may win that by mischance was lost: 
That net that holds no great, takes little fish; 

In some things all, in all things none are cross’; 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 

Uumingled joys here to no man befall: 

Who least, hath some; who most, hath never all. 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 








“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOsT SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





‘CHAPTER XIX. 


ANY were the good things upon Mrs. 
M Ramage’s supper-table; and the wines 

fortunately were irreproachable. Lord 
Tracy himself; having undertaken toattend 
to this department of the feast, had got 
down all that was requisite from his 
chambers in town. 

But, excellent as was everything upon 
the Ramages’ hospitable board,the business 
of feeding could not go on for ever. More- 
over, it had been previously settled that 


with the after-supper refreshments and 
cigarettes—also for these latter,of a fragrant 
“Egyptian” brand, were Mrs. Ramage’s 
guests indebted to the good nature and 
forethought of Lord Tracy—music was to 
be the principal feature of the entertain- 
ment, 

Very heartily it having been proposed by 
Daryl—a toast, said he half seriously, half 
joyously, that must on no account be for- 
yotten—had we drunk the health of the 
engaged couple, and wished them along 
life and much true happiness init. And 
then, his lordship having in reply made a 
quite neat ana witty little speech, sincerely 
thanking us on behalf of himself and of 
Aurora, Mr. Binkworthy proposed the 
health of Mrs. Ramage. And so the fun 
went on, until. supper was over and 
cigarettes were lighted, and Miss de Vere 
opened her hired piano, 

She was going to sing to us. 

She sang her serio-comic songs with real 
humor, with all the wit and vivacity of a 
trained comedienne of her kind; and Lord 
Tracy sat by her at the piano as she played, 
his arm thrown round the back of her 
chair, He was very much in love, and 
very jealous. He meant every one to un- 
derstand, it was clear,that Aurora belonged 
to him—that she was his own, his very 
own, and nobody else’s, And then Daryl 
sang the’*Yeoman’s Wedding’’in a rollick- 
ing easy manner that won for him plenty 
of applause; and young Gaveston, m the 
sinallest of tenors, piped the “Power of 
Love,’’ 

Then once more my husband obliged 
the company, now with “Jack’s Yarn’’and 
the “Warrior Bold;” and by-and-by Miss 


(de Vere again delighted us all by her | 
‘ ‘ madering of her great LA t 
" 
r DiTige 
ull the glasses rattled together 
but Leigh Eversleigh, when pressed to 


perform, for some reason quietly but firmly 
begged to be excused; and Lord Tracy him- 
‘elf ruefully declared that he never sung 





outside of them 
| two or three fragile wicker-chairs, 
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a song in his lite. “I don’t even know one 
note from another—except that some of 'em 
are black, and some are white,” said his 
lordship frankly—“wish I did.” 

“Rory would soon teach you, my lord,” 
sniggered Mrs. Ramage. 

“Will you, darling?’ whispered the 
cnamoured young man, hanging over his 
bright divinity, his cheek touching her 
ear. 

“If you're good,” replied Aurora briskly, 
out loud. 

“He’s far gone, ain’t he?’ murmured 
Mr. Binkworthy confidentially to Mrs. 
Ramage. “Head-over-heels this time, and 
no mistake !”’ 

“Hush—sh !’’ said Mrs. Ramage. “You 
don’t know, sir, what a noble young man 
he is.” And then she told Mr. Binkworthy 
about the villa residence she was to have 
upon Ealing Common, when Aurora 
should no longer be Miss de Vere, but the 
wife ot Viscount Tracy. 

“] am sure that you are a musician, Mrs. 
Darkwood,”’ presently called out the 
manager of the Levity—“‘from the style in 
which you play your husband’s accompa- 
niments any one can tell that. You sing— 
now don’t you, madam ?”’ 

“Mrs. Dark wood sing !’’ exclaimed Leigh 

iversleigh,speaking up involuntarily. “1 
should rather say she did, sir !’”’ 

“Rather indeed !” echoed Miss de Vere 
in her hearty way, wheeling suddenly 
round upon the music-chair in order to face 
the company. “Why, I declare I had 
clean forgotten! Sing? Of course she 
does—sings as well as plays. Mrs. Dark- 
wood, if she pleases, can beat us all 
hollow.”’ 

“Mrs. Darkwood sings like—like any 
nightingirl,’? Mrs. Ramage was earnestly 
assuring Mr. Binkworthy, “and I am sure 
that she will kindly favor us. Won’t you 
mem ?’’—turning from the manager and 
appealing to me, 

It would be foolish to refuse when it was 
plain that they were all against a refusal— 
to make excuses when I had actually no 
sensible one ready; and #0, though I my- 
selt was scarcely that night in the vein for 
singing—like Mr. Eversleigh, preferring 
the role of listener and observer—I at once 
complied with as gay humor as I could. 

After a moment’s pondering, uncertain 
what they would like—my repertory and 
that of Miss de Vere being 80 dissimilar—1] 
remembered and sang “The Threw 
Fishers,’’ deciding that something old, 
simple, and pathetic from me would please 
them best. 

1 do not think I was mistaken in my 
choice, for Mrs. Ramage’s sea-side draw- 
ing-room was as silent as ay empty room 
until my song was ended. And then,when 
the jast note of my accompaniment had 
died quite away—well for some time after- 
wards they would not allow me to stir 
from the piano, but besought me again 
and again to sing for them“those sweet old 
songs.”’ 

At last, after “Auld Robin Gray,” Lord 
Tracy begged me to give them something 
more modern—“ “joing to Market.’ or ‘For 
Ever and For Ever,’ don’t you know ?” 
said he. Knowing it the better of the two, 
and it suiting me the better of the two, 1 
sang the iatter; and then I got upresolutely 
from the music-chair, lightly remarking 
that I had become hoarse. So many com- 
pliments had been heaped upon me that I 
was feeling quite pleased and excited. 
grown intolerably warm 





The room had 


upon whic h to-night were 


Ce 
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fanning of the > guaiiie atahefesees which 
breathed inland from the wide dark sea 
The roadway—the “Parade,” as it was 
called—below was now utterly deserted. 
Thangate church-clocks were chiming the 
half-hour after one, 

Somewhat to my surprise, Mr. Bink- 
worthy joined me upon the balcony, seat- 
ing himself heavily in another of the 
basket-chairs, which cresked piteously 
beneath his weight. Hedrew his familiar- 
ly towards mine, but said rather awk ward- 
ly—the rest wore again talking and laugh- 
ing within the lighted room behind us— 
“And how do you like Thangit on the ‘ole, 
Mra. Darkwood? Kver been here before— 
eh?” 

I told Mr. HBinkworthy that I liked 
Thangate very much, on the whole, and 
that I had never been there betore, Then 
I stared at my stout companion and won- 
dered what was coming next. 

Hehum’d and ha’d and appeared to be 
ata lows for a conversational idea, As I 
found his fidgety dumbness a great deal 
more irritating then bis speech, I said care- 
lon] y— 

“How odd the bathing-mmachines look, 
do they not, all drawn up ina dark line 
under the sea-wall yonder 7’ 

Mr. Kinkworthy merely glanced at the 
direction Indicated, and answered mechani- 
cally— 

“They do. Mrs. Darkwood,”’ said the 
manager abruptly, “you've got a rare fine 
voice of your own,” 

{ sintled a little coldly. 

“You told me so a few minutes ago.” 

“You was taught abroad, I understand?’ 
he observed thoughtfully, 

“Y en,”’ 

“H’m—ha, just so—h’m {said Mr. Bink- 
worthy, slowly rubbing bis rather stubbly 
chin, 

1 yawned as slightly and as politely as 
I could, But the mild hint was lost upon 
Mr. Binkworthy—or he would not see it, 
Hie laid his fat beringed hand upon my 
arm. I withdrew it gently from his 
touch. 

-},00k here, madam,” seid the manager, 
in a tone that had all at once grown brisk 
and business-like; “how would you like to 
be put—to be putinto the way of earning 
a—a—well, may, a nice little lump of coin 
every week—to look in ata certain shop 
regular on every Saturday afternoon, and 
to find a envelope midrossed to you, and 
waiting for you, with—h’m, ha—well, let 
us say with between twenty and thirty 
pound inside 7” 

“Very much indesd,”’ I replied readily, 
but still quite coldly— “always supposing 
that I could clearly see ny way to such 
singular good fortune,’"’ 

Mr. Binkworthy slapped his thigh. 

“Madam, it's as cloar as daylight,’’ said 
he. 

“f am afraid that lam very obtuse,” I 
rejoined, 

The manager of the Levity made an 
impatient noise in the roof of his mouth, 
frowned, and said— 

“T am afraid, madam, 
be,” 

“Positively, Mr. Binkworthy, I do not 
understand you,” I remarked calmly. 

The manager then rose from hiscreak ing 
basket-chair, which indeed was more than 
a size too mnall for bim, and stood upon 


you mean to 


| the balcony, with his back to the sea. He 


was rather nervously fingering his prodi 
gious watch-chain and locket 


‘Mi ww Dark word re ie 


if J hope 
don't 


L infer 


derstand me, madam—!I infer it. 


I stepped out into the air and sat down | All! wish however to my is—supposing— 


in one of these chairs, than kful to feel the 





‘mind, only supposing—as you was ever to 
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find onuneatt in want of a little ready cash, 
to buy some pretty gowns with, gew-gaws, 
or what not, and didn’t quite know which 
way toturn for it—see—why,all that you've 
gotto do isto just think of me, or, better 
still, come down tome in my room at the 
theatre, and the matter shall be arranged 
with as little delay as powmible. It on’y 
resta with yourself.” 

There was no misunderstancing Mr. 
Binkworthy now. I understood him per 
fectly, and I told him so, 

“You mean,” I said, in my chilliest 
manner, “that you would like me to sing 
for you at your variety theatre, and that 
you would pay me something between 
twenty and thirty pounds a week simply 
for singing there? Is that itMr. Bink- 
worthy 7?” 

“You've hit it exactly, Mra. Dark wood,” 
maid the manager boldly. “If you would 
come overy night to the Levity—to the 
[avity, and to no other theatre in London, 
mind—and sing mo three, only three old 
songs or modern ballada, whichever you 
like, just as you sung ‘em here to-night— 
why, | would willingly give you twenty 
five pound a week tostart with, Many a 
lady, bless ye, have done it befire you; 
and there's nothing to be ashamed of in 
earning honest money! You have got a 
lovely voleo, Mrs. Darkwood,” said the 
manager eagerly—*a lovely voice, splen- 
didly trained; and you would just almut 
fetch ‘em with that simple dignified style 
of yours; and an old ballad or a pretty new 
song on the boarda nowadays is alwnut as 
popular as anything you can give’em. | 
ought to know; it beats the ballet into fits, 
and brings the swells adropping in, too, 
after dinner. Besides, you needn't sing 
under yourown name any more than Mins 
Aurora Kamage does; and a lady who goes 
in for the simple ballwtsinging business 
can dress as modestly as———”’ 

I held up my 
worthy short, 

“You are too kind, 
my answer is emphatic ally ‘No, 

“You decline then?’ said the maneyger, 
reluctant to take a plain refusal, 

“Do you not comprehend me? 
assuredly do I decline. 

“Many women would 
chance,” grumbled Mr, inkworthy. 

“Verhaps; but in more respects than one 
lam unlike other women. for example, 
fond enough, § grant you, of the 
“a iwnl play of acome 
I cannot bear to 


hand J eut Mr. Pink 


"J wad quietly; “but 


Momt 


jump at the 


I asi 
theatre itself—of 
opera. Yet, forall that, 
think of women as being upon 
upon any stage—no inatter how giftedt they 
may be." 

The manager laughed offensively. 

“There's no sense, madam, in talking 


the stage 


like that. Women on the staye-—or, as 
you'd have it,no women onthe stage why, 


hang it all, how’s the stage to do without 


’em—eh 7’ 

“] well know that my 
subject are inconsistent, 
pomible, if you like,” I replied equably. 
“Nevertheless I maintain that a woman, 
whoever she be, who goes upon the stage, 
in so going loses some Of her purity -of 
her womanhood. She may be highly 
gifted, I repeat--a bright genius--but her 
genius is tarnished in the glare of the fom 


jdeas upon the 
ridiculous, im 


lights Atany rate,that, sir, Is ny Opinion 
of the matter.” 
The manager sighed again as coarsely 


an before 


sits ¢) 
, 


| 5, 


bogey 
surprises—-a day may ome, isa wh 
you may be not altogether nwillin’ to 
look meup. I am mostly to be found my 
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self at the Levity, and any letter addressed 
to me there will always be safe to find me. 
Don't forget—1 shall be ‘appy to see you 
or to ear from you at any time.” 

“Thank you,” I answered—I 
ironically. 

Once more Mr. Binkworthy was turning 
to leave the balcony, to reenter Mra 
Ramage's close illuminated drawing-room, 
where champagnecorks were still flying 
gaily, and Miss de Vere was singing her 
seriocomic songa A thought had suddenly 
darted into my mind —a thought that dis- 
turbed me acutely. 

“Mr. Binkworthy,”'I] called to him — “one 
moment f"’ 

He came back to me at once. 

“What—you have altered your mind?” 
he aaid, brightening. ‘“llow like a woman, 
to be sure!’ 

“Nothing of the kind,''I said impatiently. 
“Mr. Binkworthy, I want you—as a great 
favor, | want you to promise me that you 
will mention nothing, nothing whatever, if 
you please, of this conversation to Dar—to 
my husband.” 

“[ wasn't going to,’’ cutin the manager 
sulkily. “Where's the good! Is that all 
then ?"’ 

With a sigh 
my chair. 

“Yes, Mr. Binkworthy, 
am very much obliged to you,’ 


fear 


of relief 1 sank back into 
that is all; and I 


I saicl, not 


Without a vague feeling of pratitude to- 
wards the manager alter all. 
Hie lef{ me then, and I was alone, Not 


the flimsy window- 
curtains behind me again were parted,and 
out stepped Mr. Whatever 
may have been happening within the noisy 
in our rear, this 
hour was as calm, as cool, and as genially 
seil-ponpessead as when, hours 
before, with Daryl and me, he had arrived 
at Mra, Ramage’s door. 

Hlin society after that of my 


for long however; for 
hiversleigh. 


room Leigh himself at 


some fow 


late com- 
panion was a thoroughly weleome change; 
and I frankly assured him --Leigh—of the 
fat. But 1 told him nothing of Mr. Bink- 
worthy'’s curious proposition. He took the 
wicker-chair vacated by the manager, and 
drifled quietly into talking of music and 
of books, with many a kindred theme be- 
sides in which we both of us felt the same 
keen syinpathy and interest. His nature 
was too kindly, too essentially gentle, to 
discuss the oddities of—in any wise to 
eriicise—Mra, Ramage'’s testival within 
Mrs. Ramage's own apartments. So to- 
Kether we chatted on very pleasantly of 
one thing and another—for it happened 
that most of the foreign towns with which 
1 was aequainted were equally well known 
toMr. hversleigh at any rate, tor- 
Kot how late, or indeed how early, it had 
already grown, 

The clocks were striking three. A 
dawn-wind was the east; 
wan flame-streaks would soon be breaking 


and IJ, 


eold 


breathing from 


over the chill gray sea. 


\ voice shouting close behind us caused 


me and Leigh Eversleigh to 


look round, 


start and 


“Hullo, you two!” cried my husband, 
in the open window. “Verhaps, when 
youve quite done—done your spooning 
out there—you'll—you'll come home. At 
all events, IT mean—I mean my wife to 
come home with me. You, Eversleigh, 
‘course Inay please yourself. So—so, 
hiower, you just look alive, will you? 
Can't vou see J'm—I'm Waiting ‘been 
Wailing this hour or more for you? Come 


aloug !" 
Very palejand trem!) ling slightly, I went 

directly lr pret hat. 

“a hair,’’ as Mra, 


my leigh never 


“turned would 
Ile perceived w lat Dary I's « ondition 
was, and he wisely ignored the 
remark that Daryl had made. 

“ALL right, old fellow,’ he said, rising 
and stretching himself; “it is latish. I'll 
come with yvou."’ 


Ramage 
SAV. 


insulting 


' hiecoughed 


As he spoke, he was stead y- 
mg himself by the tramework of the 
window, “My society is bo altraction, mi 
well aware, She— 


“Ob, please yoursel!, 
Dary! again. 


Than 


Sull there's my wife, 
she, Il dare say, will be glad of your com- 
pany if—if 1 can't ’preciate it, don’t ve 
know," ; 
Ju the Mr. inkworthy, 
YOUR Gaveston, and Viscount Tracy were 
SUll smoking cigarettes and drinking 
tjerhaps it was brand y-and- 
mxla—lo don't kuow. Miss de \ ere, look - 


Sitlinige-room, 


Chahlipagne, « 


tig’ Alloyed nav, € Leeealingly put out— 
Was Lappe Llie : t 
Appin | or with her embroidered 
_ us 
pper ‘J ‘ agre | Was «wl Real f 
Miss I pers hous ' . 
iL 


Leith’s strong aid I shu 
{2 the circu stlancess, 


der to 


luink what, 
I should have done; 





| SIVELY, 


7 I 


1 was helpless amd horrified enough as it 
was! 

With every lurch and stagger Dary! 
swore at us both, and told Mr, Eversieigh 
that he— Leigh himself—was drunk. 

At Mins Piper’s door Mr. Eversleigh leit 
ua * 
If our hands—his and lean, eoote 
elung most pitiful er, eaven 
teow that it oy = sin of either. His 
manly chivalrous heart, I knew, was 
bleeding sorely for me; my own heart, ach- 
ing very bitterly, was unspeakably thank- 
ful for such real sympathy as his. 

W hat more, alas, coald he do for me? 

So he and I, in the chilly dawn, said 
good-bye to each other; and from that sad 
hour it was a long, long day before 1 saw 
Leigh Eversieigh again. 





CHAPTER XX. 


ARYL, with many acurse and stum- 

1) ble, somehow got up-stairs; and I 

heard a door creak cautiously upon 

the top landing of all, and felt that Miss 

Piper, hearing the commotion, had slipped 

out of her bed and was peeping at us over 
the banisters, 

ile dropped into the first arm-chair he 
came to, thrust down his bands into his 
trousers-pockets, stretched his long legs 
widely apart, and growled out that he 
wanted a brandy-and-soda—a big one; and 
then he swore at me for being so “infernal- 
ly slow”’ in getting what he wanted, though 
I was in reality obeying him as tast as my 
trembling hands would let me. 

When Daryl Darkwood was very tipsy, 
then was it that he was most inclined to be 
quarrelsome, 

Having from hard experience learnt this 
fact, | am well aware that I should have 
been more wary, more tactful, in dealing 
with him at such a time as the present— 
should have waited until he was sober,and 
for a while, at any rate, should have 
smothered as best 1 could the hot indigna- 
tion which was consaming me. 

Hiad I been wiser, had I been more 
patient and forbearing, | should have been 
spared much sorrow, much degradation— 
some almost hopeless sullering in the after- 
days ! 

But there is no woman living who is 
Withouta spark of temper of her own; and 
mine, as a rule under thorough control,not 
an hour before had been cruelly tried. 

So, at the sideboard, I mixed for my 
husband a huge tumbler of soda-water and 
brandy; and, holding my head high, and 
conscious of my own heart-beats, 1 crossed 
the room and carried the mixture to him. 
With my bosom heaving, with my breath 
coming short and tast, I stood there betore 
the arm-chair in which he lay sprawling. 

“Your conduct to-night has been hateful, 
Daryl. You have insulted me intolerably!”’ 
said I] recklessly. “And, if you were a 
man with a grain of honorable feeling 
about you, you would this minute, sir,rise 
and beg my pardon.” 

Ifere was a flinging down of the iron 
glove with a vengeance ! 

Before in any manner answering, he 
took the glass from my hand, and ata 
draught swallowed half the contents of it. 
Itseemed to do him good—to sober him 
somewhat. His own hand was steadier 
than mine when he set down the glass 
upon asmall table near him. It was by 
this time broadening dawn—in fact, nearly 
bright day—and the room was full of rose 
and gray light. 

It was too late now to wish that I had 
Kiven my anger time to cool—at least, 
Wishing could avail me nothing. The rash 
words were uttered—there was no unsay- 
ing them. Heaven help me! , 

“I'm—so!” said my husband then, in 
his most insufferable way, “Beg your 
pardon, Periwinkle, ’m—eh ? Something 
fresh, that, isn’t it? Ha, ha, ha! Besides, 
why the deuce, pray, should I beg your 
pardon, Flower, my dear, when I toid you 
only the truth, ’m—eh ?"? hiccoughed he, in 
the nasal tone of the halt-sobered tippler. 

“What!"’ I cried, aghast. 

“Why, only the truth, Periwinkle,” 
Daryl repeated, with an insolent laugh. 
“I said—didn’t 1?—that you and Evers 
leigh were—were spooning together out 
there upon the balcony at old mother 

Ramage's; and so you were, by Heaven, 
orl never in my life saw a spooning couple ! 
But what's there to fly into a passion about 
now, ‘iu—eh? Ain't you always at it?’ 

When I could manage my voice, my 
hands behind me locked together cony ul 
I said, and the husky words seemed 
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“Ha ha, ha! ’Pon 
your acting isn’t 


my honor, fF lower, 
bad—not half bad! But 
the innocence of the part is just a trifle 
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| prerdasé, my dear, especially with your 
pm aiid you see, who is—well, who 
is behind the scenes, don’t ye know.” 

“Daryl, as I live, I do not understand 
you !’’ I cried passionately—perhaps pite- 
ously, And it was the truth—I did not 
understand. 

“No it won't do, Periwinkle—clever as 
you are,” said he, slowly shaking his head 
inan odiously wise and solemn manner, 
He clutched the tal) tumbler, and this time 
drained it. He thumped down the empty 
glass, and sprawled back again in his chair. 
“Everybody knows—and who better than 
yourself ?—that Leigh Eversleigh—con- 
found him!’ growled Daryl, with an 
abrupt change of tone and gloomily-lowered 
eyebrows—“is—is in love with my wife— 
worships the ground she walks upon, in 
fact, and is never happy away from her 
side. Ha, ha!” 

_ Leould not speak. I was simply dum- 
founded. Speechless, I stared at Daryl 
with wide dismayed eyes. 

“OQh—ah, you are putting it on pretty 
strong, I can see!’ he sneered, scowling 
upward at me from beneath the penthouse 
of his straight dusky brows; ‘but you are 
a fool, as I hinted just now, to get acting 
the innocent saint for my edification. ‘Pon 
my soul, I should have thought that you 
had discovered by this time that 1 am not 
to be gulled quite so easily! Ha, ha! A 
neat idea of yours, that, Flower—your pre- 
tending a virtuous ignorance! The sweet 
simplicity of budding seventeen at this 
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enced for that, ain’t you? The joke is too 
rich—’pon my soul—’pon my soul it is! 
Why, Eversleigh bimself would grin at it 
if he were here !’ 

Still I did not speak. I could only stare 
at Daryl. Had he drunk himself mad? 
I was wondering dully. Had something 
gone wrong with his brain ? The first heat 
of my intense anger had died out. A horri- 
ble cold fear was stealing over and benumb- 
ing my whole body. What strange words 
would he say next? I soon heard. 

“1 suppose,’”’ he shouted hoarsely, sitting 
bolt upright, and gripping the arms of the 
easy-chair to keep his balance as he sat—“I 
suppose—I suppose you want me to believe 
that—that he came here to Thangate ex- 
pressly to see me, ’em eli? That’s very 
likely, isn’t it ?”’ 

“What else—what else—should he come 
for ?’? | whispered. I was obliged to put 
my hand to my throat, or I felt that I 
could not have articulated a syllable. 

“Goon, Flower—that’s capital! We all 
know—don’t we?—how fond he is of the 
youngster for—for the sake of the child’s 
father, of course, Oh, yes—how remar- 
kably kind! You believe that, don’t you?’ 
said Daryl savagely. 

“Why not?’ I answered = stupidly. 
“What should I believe then, Daryl ?’”’ 

I felt faint and bewildered. I but very 
dimly comprehended the nature of the 
accusation that he was trying to bring 
against me. However, in the next minute 
every faculty within me was stirred into 
passionate life, 

“Oh, ah—of course—we understand!” 
continued my husband, in the same taunt- 
ing savage voice, and with the same fierce 
menacing scowl. “It is for my sake—his 
friend’s; not for the sake of his friend’s 
wife—deuce take him, no !—that nightly 
over the cards he tlings—flings away his 
money—purposely loses a heap or $0 0’ 
gold, when perhaps with a little thought 
and care he might as easily keep it in his 
pocket. H’m, h’m—it is for the sake of 
his dear ftriend--not for the sake of that 
dear friend’s wife—oh, no!—that Leigh 
kK versieigh happens to have discovered a 
miraculously generous dealer in the 
picture line down to Haymarket way, who 
for a wretched sketch or daub not worth 
five sovereigns can at once by I. versleigh 
be persuaded to fork out fifteen or twenty ! 
Hi’m ah—wonderful dealers, those, that 
Eversleigh knows down the Haymarket 
way! Hecan call’em into existence ata 
moment's notice, it seems. I could never 
lind ’em myself—often tried to, ’m sure. 
But then the friend of his bosom—his old 
school-fellow and collegechum—imust be 
allowed to live in comfort, and want for 
no luxury that money can obtain—must 
have good clothes, good fare; his little 
daughter, being delicate, must be sent to 
the seaside, and whilst there, too, must be 
furnished with the best of everything. 
(fool heavens, why not—h’m? But the 
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1 stopped him. 
1 of his fiendish banter. The hel pless, horri- 














time o’ day! Rather too old and experi- 





| sullen over a stormily rolling sea. 
1 could endure no more | : 
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fied silence which { had kept while listen. 
ing to him now suddenly gave way to 
something like a scream. I flung myself 
upon my knees at Daryl Darkwood’s feet 
and clung desperately to his arm with two 
strained white quivering hands. 

“You mean tosay, in this ironical, round 
about mannmer—you are telling me,” | 
gasped, ‘‘that—that we are, even now—and 
—and have been so all along—living 









—living upon Leigh Money ! 
His . s! You are telling 
me—telling meé, it possible ?7— 
that it was his brought us here 
to the sea; that ; plain Fuage 

been keeping us—all 28 of us—ever 
since—ever since we havé ki n hime! It 
is true I—I have theught you: some- 
times took an unfair advantage with 


the cards ; but not—oh, never, never for an 
instant !—that he, with his eyes open, per- 
mitted you to do it on account of—tor— 
for—— Oh, Daryl], not that, not that—not 
so bad as that!’ I panted, shivering from 
head to foot. “Surely—surely, Daryl, you 
have not been so base—have not tallen so 
low as to allow—have not all along actually 
know——” 

Once more my husband laughed out 
brutally—a laugh cut short by a violent 
hiccough. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” he said, with some- 
thing of his old jaunty air; “and so have 
you, you infernal hypocrite, Flower! Who 
all along, 1 should like to hear, has known 
better than yourself that for love of you— 
for love of you, do you understand, Peri- 
winkle, my dear? — Leigh Eversleigh’s 
purse and his cheque-book have——”’ 

“Stop !’ I cried, in a low authoritative 
voice—a strange hollow agonised voice 
most unlike my own. I released his arm 
mechanically. I shrank from him in 
loathing and disgust by far too deep for 
expression in speech, my eyes, in a wild 
stare of horror, fixed upon the dark hand- 
some dissolute face of the man who had 
dragged me down to thiseruel, cruel depth 
of unspeakable degradation. Ah me—did 
it not verily seem as if my whole lite was 
to be but one dreary record of shame and 
humiliation ? 

My love—my once passionate and too- 
confiding love—for Daryl had been hither- 
to dying a gradual death—slow, but sure 
enough, as { thought. And now it lay 
dead within my heart--bruised, shattered, 
utterly dead—abruptly slain outright, I 
believed, by Daryl Darkwood himself. 
And yet, oh, how 1 had once loved this 
man—how truly, how unselfishly had | 
once loved him ! 

‘Don’t stare at me,’’ he cried roughly— 
“dont stare at me—do you hear ?—in that 
beastily theatrical fashion, youn——”’ 

As he hurled at me a coarse, foul epithet 
that never should pollute the hearing of 
any good and pure-souled woman, he 
thrust me--nay, struck me—from him with 
a blow upon my breast ; and the effort sent 
him rolling bagkward into his chair again. 

1 fell against the table in the centre ol 
the room, but happily was in no wise 
seriously hurt; and soon, by the aid of it, 
dragged myself upward to my feet. Never- 
theless I felt much shaken and rather 
dizzy, and the blood seemed to be rising 
from the region of my heart and surging 
with a humming noise over my brain. 

Forlornly I threw back my head, with 
one hand covering my eyes. Slowly and 
blindly thus I groped my way towards 
the door. 

“Good-bye, Daryl,” I said gently, 

His head sunk to his chest, His hands 
once more were rammed down into bis 
pockets ; his legs were spread out in the old 
favorite attitude. As he did not answer, 
I paused upon the threshold to say good- 
bye again. The second time I spoke more 
distinetly ; and then he heard me. 

His reply was a curse muttered drowsily 
—that wasall. So I closed the sitting-room 
door noiselessly and left him alone in his 
chair—so left him for evermore! 

Heavily—heavy in spirit—I went to the 
bed-room, where Isla was sleeping peace- 
fully the sweet unhaunted sleep of guile- 
less childhood, There by my darling’s cot 
I dropped quietly tothe ftoor,and stretched 
my yearning arms over the little unconsci- 
ous body. 

But I could not yet pray for strength 
and guidance—not yet. I broke instead 
into a fit of hopeless weeping ; and perhay}’s 
the rush of tears would ease my misery. 

* * * 
o’clock Isla and 
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A few minutes after six 


I had left Miss Piper’s house on the eu 
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Vas astir within it, ana 
Ml uts the dawi 
too ruddy to be the harbinger ©! 
weather, and the clouds now hung low al 


lt was 


afresh cold morning, and rain perhaps 
would follow by-and-by. 
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The waves, mud-brown and dull green, 
broke with an angry hiss and roar at the 
base of the breezy clifts; the fitful shafts 
of sunlight were white and watery, and 
struck slantwise out of heaven from behind 
the murkiest clouds. Soft-white also 
looked the screaming gulls, dipping to and 
wheeling around the tempestuous water. 

For one brief heart-bursting moment I 
halted at the drawing-room door. My 
breath suspended, I listened at the key- 
hole. Daryl, within the room, was snoring 
loudly, I could hear. 

“Good-bye ’’ I murmured, for the third 
and for the last time. ‘Daryl, good-bye!” 

Along the esplanade an adventuresome 
bather in flannels, towel in hand, was 
strolling down towards the sands. But 
there were no rickety landaus, no public 
conveyance of any kind anywhere in sight, 
Here and there an early maid-servant was 
engaged in cleaning her doorsteps, stop- 
ping every now and then in her work to 
clutch her cap upon her head. 

Whilst { was washing and dressing her, 
Isla asked no questions—to do so would be 
unlike her, But presently she remarked 
wisfully— 

“Aren't we getting up rather early, 
manna ?? 


“Yes, my darling—earlier than we 
usually do,” I answered, 
That was all then. Afterwards, when 


out of doors upon the pavement, she said— 

“And isn’t papacoming with us ?”—‘‘No, 
Isia.’’ 

“Nor Mr. Eversleigh, mamma ?”’ 

“No, no, no, child—we are going alone !"’ 

For a few seconds Isla remained silent, 
pondering the situation. Then she said 
thoughtfully— 

“Have we got enough luggage, do you 
think, mamma? Only this bag ?’’ 

“Enough for the present, darling,” I 
told her, I looked anxiously, butin vain, 
up and down the windy esplanade, and 
added, before she could speak again, “I 
don’t see any carriages about, Isla. It is 
too early, I suppose for them. 1 wonder, 
dear, whether you could walk as far as the 
station ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, mamma—I cau walk as far as 
the station, I’m sure !’’ said the little soul 
truthfully. 

So we inade our way towards the lower 
end of the town, the part of it where the 
station was situated,taking the back streets 
and meanerthorough fares in order to avoid 
passing the “Black Stag”’’ hotel. 

At twenty five minutes to seven we had 
reached Thangate station. About a dozen 
people or so—all men—were waiting upon 
the platform for the first swift train up to 
towh. 

I went to the booking-oflice, Islaclinging 
to my gown and taking care of the bag 
meanwhile, 

“One and a half, third-class, to Victoria,’’ 
I said to the ticket-~clerk, who looked cold, 
sour, and only partly awake. “Have we 
long to wait ?”’ 

“No—ten minutes, Train’s due here 


. & ” 
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He tlung down the change and gave his 
attention to the next applicant, who, beiag 


a person who was going first-class, got) 


more civility than had been accorded to 
me, 

Fortunately the refreshment-room had 
just been opened, and there was time to 
buy aglass of milk and a stale sponge-cake 
for Isla, Then the rumble of the approach- 
ing train was heard, and we hastened out 
to take our seats, 

The train—a long one—came slowly in, 
the engine hissing, passengers looking out 
of the windows, porters calling to one 
another and hurrying hither and thither. 
Then followed the usual groaning of 
wheels, the superfluous banging of doors ; 
two or three rain-drops like big tears 
dashéd upon the carriage window-panes ; 
and witha striek we steamed out of the 
Thangate station. 

‘“‘And—and are we going back to London 
then, mamma?” asked Isla, in her small 
puzzled voice; and I answered wearily— 

“Yes, my darling—back to London. We 
have nowhere else to go!’ 

CHAPTER XXII. 

YOT until nearly a month had gone by 

in since my flight from Thangate and 
Daryl Darkwood could IL arrive at 
any fixed determination with regard to my 





plans for the future. But that I must be 
up and doing for Isla’s sake I knew well 
enough—imust act, work—must earn some 
money in one direction or another; or else 
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nust be done,and done, too, promptly 


it was imperative. 


| week, including gas and attendance ; 


| Sadler evinced 


Not a shilling more than I reckoned to | 


be absolutely needful had Lcarried.away 


with me from my husband’s purse. The 
money was not his — Daryl’a Ah, no 
—not his—not mime! It was the money 
of—— I shuddered at the bare thought. 
The memory, the knowledge of the shame- 
ful truth, was nothing short of an intolera- 
ble pain. For many days after I had fled 
from Thangate I felt crushed—simply 
crushed—with the sense of my own 
degradation. I could do naught but. brood 
over my ruined life, and weep vain tears 
for what was irrevocabie. 

Nevertheless my meagre stock of money 
could not be made to last for ever; and 
over and over again I told myself that 
something must be done. 

The difficulty was to obtain work that 
would not take me away from Isla—at any 
rate in the daytime. There indeed was the 
rub. There was nothing that I could 
think of as being a means at ali likely to 
the end I desired that would not necessi- 
tate a daily separation from my little deli- 
cate child; and that was impossible—at 
least [ would not have it so if any effort of 
mine could avert so real a calamity. 

And so in the end it came about that, 
after a sore tussle with the cherished con- 
victions, the most sensitive feelings—per- 
haps foolish prejudices—of my woman- 
hool, I determined to write to Mr. Bink- 
worthy. To do this would cost me nota 
little; and yet, after all, who was I, I asked 
myself bitterly, that I should object to 
sing for the manager of the Levity—partic- 
ularly now that to earn my daily bread— 
my own and my child’s—had become a 
stern necessity of life? 

Notwithstanding, in the first instance, I 
resol ved to write to Miss de Vere. 1 asked 
the landlady however to be good enough 
to write the address upon the envelope; for 
the missive by mischance might fall under 
the notice of Daryl, and he would then, 
should he see it, of course recognise my 
handwriting. 

So, I wrote to Aurora Kamage, and 
begged her to come and seeme. 1 sent the 
letter to Chesterfield Avenue, Shepherd’s 
Bush—for the autumn was now well ad- 
vanced, and Miss de Vere’s engagement at 
the Dome by the Waves must by this time 
have come to an end—and iarked it 
“Strictly private.’’ Her character was a 
staunch and a generous one. I knew that 
she was my friend, and could be trusted. 

I had hidden myself in the neighbor- 
hood of Primrose Hill, for, quite by acci- 
dent, some time before, I had heard a 
friend ot Mrs. Ramage’s say that furnished 
apartments were very cheap in the region 
lying north-west of Regent’s Park. 

The park in itself, too, was a recom- 
mendation ; Isla and I there, along its 
shady and often quite deserted walls, could 
wander, if fine, every day of the week, 
and be troubled scarcely at all witha 
thought of our whereabouts being dis- 
covered. 

No one, unless given a clue, would dream 
of looking for us at Primrose Hill; and 
London is at all times and in all circum- 
stances the best hiding-place in the world. 

1 had found a dull, narrow, and rather 
hilly street—in tact, it was nothing more 
than a blind road, for it ended unexpec- 
tedly in a high and dreadful looking brick 
wall, suggestive, I used to think ofa 
prison yard—which branched off from a 
better and a much more cheerful street, 
where there were numerous shops and 
several public-houses, 

This dull blind road where I had found 
a lodging was called Bentham Street ; and 
my landlady’s house was the first that one 
came to in it—the first, I remember, upon 
the right-hand side. 

Mrs. Sadler was a weary-looking, untidy 
widow; and two grown-up sons lived at 
home with their mother. One was a watch- 
maker, and worked near home; the other 
was a booking-clerk on the Underground 
Railway ; and Mrs. Sadler lived in perpe- 
tual daily dread lest either or both of the 
young men should one day marry and go 
away from her and Bentham Street. 

Life as it was was hard enough struggle 
for Mrs. Sadler; but without her lodgers 
and her grown-up sons it would be a des- 
perate battle indeed. 

The house was shabbily furnished and 
not in any wise remarkable for cleanliness ; 
but I had got Mrs. Sadler's dining-room 
floor—a stuffy back bed-room and a front 
sitting-room opening into each other with 
fol ding-doors—for fourteen-and-six pence a 
and 
so 1 must not grumble, I told myself over 
trifles. 
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said, “How sad! It often happens so, 

















never in my hearing alluded to the matter 
again. 


The day on which I expected Aurora 
Ramage to callin Bentham Street—for Miss 
de Vers had written mea hurried scrawl 
to the effect that she would answer my 
letter in person—was a gray and chilly 
October one. 

The colors of the trees in the neighbor- 
hood of Primrose Hill were changing 
visibly day by day; soon would our 
favorite walks in the park be thickly 
strewn with brown and yellow leaves that 
now dropped sadly earthward through the 
moist and silent air. And the early morn- 
ing now dawned always in mist; dully- 
gray evening mists heralded the cold 
night-shadows. The London sparrows 
shivered upon the damp and dripping 
boughs, and looked as if they were dis 
mally aware that bleak winter and its 
hardships were near. 

For my own part, [ can never see the 
beauty of an autumn day, not even when 
the sun shines in a clearsky and the trees 
are richest in their wondrous tints. In 
spite of the sunlight there is sadness in tne 
air; and to me Mother Earth seems melan- 
choly and subdued at the prospect of her 
own decay. Spring islike youth—autumn 
like middle-age, one feels that the grave is 
within sight. Then comes cold winter, 
which is as dark death; and ‘our little life, 
rounded with a sleep,”’ is gone! 

To welcome Miss de Vere I had a nice 
cheerful fire burning in my dingy sitting- 
room, which made it appear quite cosy; 
and the tray and tea-things were all ready 
upon the round table drawn near to the 
hearth. In the morning I and Isla had 
gone out as usual, and had bought a new 
Bristol cake, and a bottle of port at a good 
wine-merchant’s and also, at a florist’s, a 
few autumn flowers wherewith to soften 
the gaudy glass vases which adorned the 
Sham marble mantelpiece. Aurora had 
promised to be in Bentham Street at half- 
past four o’clock; and shrewd and practical 
people like Miss de Vere generally contrive 
to be punctual in keeping an appointment. 

“And will papa come with Miss de Vere?” 
asked Isla. 

“No, Isla.’’ 

“Nor yet Mr. Eversleigh, mamma ?’’said 
she more wistfully still. 

“Oh, Isla,’’ said I, catching the little 
fragile soul to my breast, ‘you must not 
ask somany questions! You have mamina, 
you know; and—and for the present, my 
darling, you must be satistied with—with 
all the love that she is able to give you.” 

It was sometimes for me the most diffi- 
cult matter conceivable to answer the 
child’s questions in a way that would 
really quiet her. She was for ever almost 
plaintively asking why “papa and Mr. 
Eversleigh”’ did not come; and for hours 
at a stretch she would stand at the dull 
windows, just as she used to do at 
Thangate, patiently watching for the com- 
ing of Leigh. 

She was at the window, standing, as was 
her wont, upon a hassock, this afternoon, 
now watching for the arrival of Miss de 
Vere. Perhaps Isla’s soul was gladdened 
with some vague unlikely notion that Mr. 
Kversleigh might accompany Mrs 
Ramage’s daughter. 

It was about three minutes to the half- 
hour after four when a hansom rattled up 
to Mrs. Sadler’s door. Out of it, comfor- 
tably clad in her furs, briskly stepped 
Aurora. A few moments later she was 
with usin the passage, affectionately em- 
bracing my child and me. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
a - 

AN ECONOMICAL FILTER.—AS the water 
of rivers near towns, or thickly inhabited 
places, is always impure from the organic 
matter contained in it, a filter should be 
used to cleanse id, for the iseof pure water 
is as necessary to along and healthy life 
as pure air and wholesome food. The 
generality of filters are above the means of 
the poor man; an economical filter (and 
yet perhaps one of the best, for its eminent- 
ly purifying qualities) may be made in 
the following manner: Place a piece of 
flannel, cloth, sponge, or anytbing of a 
porous nature over the hole of a large 
flower-pot, a layer of small pebbles over 
that, then fill the pot rather more than 
half-way up with a mixture of fine silver- 
sand and charcoal bruised to a 
powder, and put a flannel bag over the 
whole, reaching to the sand inside, and 
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securely fastened to the rim of the pot. 
The water should be put in the flannel bag 
and it w flow out rapidly and f 
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Irv you want to succeed in file, be thor- 
ough io your work, whatever it Is. 
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EARLY Brps anp Bepp1tne.—The beds 
of the ancients had, in general, few pecull- 
arities to distinguish them from our own 
simple forms. Both the Greeks and the 
Romans had their beds supported on 
frames that resembled the modern bed- 
steads of to-day; feather and wool mat- 
tresses were common, and the bed-cloth- 
ing, in the luxurious periods of each 
» nation, was nicely decorated with elaborate 
needlework. The Britons, when conquered 
by Coeesar, slept on skins, after the manner 
of the Indians; but at a later period they 
made use of straw sacks as beda. The 
ancient Egyptians had a couch of peculiar 
shape and a profusion of soft cushions and 
richly-embroidered drapery. Most of the 
beds mentioned in the Bible were probably 
of the ordinary simple kind. 


WEDDING OMENS,—AII superstitions of 
this class are of Pagan origin, and were re- 
tained in the Middle Ages with many 
others, Which belonged more particularly 
to the spirit of Christianity. People then 
had recourse to all kinds of divination, 
love-philters, magical invocations, prayers, 
fasting», and other follies, which were 
modified according to the country and the 
individual. A girl had only to agitate the 
water in a bucket of spring water with 
her hand, or to throw broken eggs over 
another person's head, if she wished to see 
the image of the man she should marry. 
A union could never be happy if the bridal 
party in going to church met a monk, a 
priest, a hare, a dog, a cat, a lizard, ora 
serpent, while all would go well if it were 
a wolf, a spider, or a toad. 


THe DISTANCE OF THE SuN.—The sun 
is 92,885,000 miles distant from the earth. 
This space is so vast, that it is not possible 
for us to form an idea of it from simply 
reading these figures. To help us to realise 
it in another way, a professor gives the 
following interesting illustrations, Sup- 
pose a man were to try and walk the dis- 
tance—walking four miles an hour, and 
ten hours every day, he would take more 
than 6,300 years to reach his journey's 
end! Imagine a train running sixty miles 
an hour, day and night, without stopping, 
and the trip to the sun would need over 
175 years, Again, as another puts it, if we 
imagine an infant with an arm long enough 
to touch the sun, and burn himself, he 
would die of old age before the pain could 
reach him, for the nervous shock would 
require more than 250 years Ww make the 
journey! 


Ix OrueR LANDS.—Let the Arab's wife 
be taken sick, and forthwith she is re- 
turned to her parents with the message, 
“| paid for a health woman, and cannot 
afford the support of asickly one.” Let 
the Siberian become dissatisfied with his 
wife, for any cause, and he has but to tear 
her cap from ber head, and the marriage 
contract is dissolved, Let the husband of 
Sumatra but break a bamboo, in the pre 
sence of his wife and their relatives, and 
the divorce is effected. Or, let the Green- 
lander leave his home in apparent anger, 
and not return for a few days; the wife 
understands his meaning, picks up her 
clothes, and returns to her friends, Or let 
the South Sea Islander but speak the word, 
and the relation is dissolved, though no 
dislixe of the wife to the husband can pro 
duce a separation without his consent. But 
a divorce is ruin to the female,—it dooms 
her irrevocably to scorn and = jpniversal 
contempt, and ( with searcely less certainty ) 
toa life of vice and infamy. 


Ture GoTrus AND Huns.—The terrific 
honors which these ferocious nations paid 
to their deceased monarchs are reeorded in 
history by the interment of Attila, king of 
the Huns; and Alaric, king of the Cioths. 
Attila died in 453, and was buried in the 
midst of a vast champaign in acoflin which 
was inclosed in one of gold, another of 
silver, and athirdofiron. With the body 
were interred all the spoils of the enemy, 
harnesses embroidered with gold and 
studded with jewels ; rich silks, and what- 
ever they had taken most precious in the 
palaces of the kings they had pillaged; 
and that the place of his interment might 
for ever remain concealed, the Huns de 
prived of life all who assisted at his burial ! 
The Huns had done nearly the same for 
Alaric in 410,at Kosenca,atown in Calabria 
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farm wee thle epee | “Nousense, Mise Caster! Do me the bon; | Strut tho’ key under your pillow when Mabel, bad beard in the room. , 
Warm war the . P f -earin theim, and pa . *u 5 4 4 _— 
eong— ceriee potent 4 t's seo—at what time are we | you go to bed, and keep a sharp look-out, —" flashed through her mind in a 
aos See - - to be there to-night ? Nine o'clock, isn’t | u the elder woman. a ne = to taees ibe dni hel ile = 
Whe nos nr”? “Like a lynx!” saia Jane, laug a » ceamana (ane te Gee ep te =! 
| “Yes—and mind you're punctual, Mr. | then she repeated her epee ye wed pee eed bmn § pause handie 
O mother Fa | Saunders,” said Mary ; then, remembering | that sbe looked “very nice, = -*.. a onan ease ing out, they la 
Eocene : rion minal tanks all andiiaed for ate | women whe ba eee ve cy balaly in the | bor fabe to fuco—there wan no tnwe. tn te 
nd breathe, y ' ' | bad undertaken to improve ress w ’ : 
y a wehe ao. . | Mra, Feathers was to wear—ane ye starlight. | She would never fly with Neville 
And while the sorrs sinilingly of the young gardener, and, , 7 Se , 
Mristiis im dew 4 vanciug towards her mistressinformed ber CHAPTER XXXVI. Pb hee Ran — . —e of 
as Seti aip2s 0 oe ILE woman who was to replace Mary | backwards, hiding herself behind several 


oe - | Mabel raised no objection. She was quite 


sleepy individ and 
aware that they had been out but a few was usually a sleepy ual, 


was quickly in bed when bed-time 


, 


} rl . 
Whe tans bis g | ininates, but what did that matter now 7 caine; but on this night, whether from 
woe gas on ' “There is a change in ber to<iay ; but 1 | 4) yiety at being left in the house without 
. . | sba’n’t say a word bere por there to Mrs. | irq) feathers or froma wish to finish a 
pony Feathers,” thought Mary, as she moved story she had begun to read, she drew a 
| with ber patient towards the house, “How-| sorcen forward #0 a8 to shade the candle, 


ever, Jane is just as weil able to manage 
| her as 1, and better tox if she should do 
anything out of the common.” 
jtut there was little sigin of that— indeed 
| Mabel was even quieter and more obedient 


and sat down to her book instead of betak- 
ing herself to repose. 

The priceless moments were slipping 
away. Inatever of anxiety Neville was 
watching outside for Mavel’s appearance; 





— | to the wishes of her attendant than | 414 Mabel lay as if asleep, yet feeling as if 
ils | ever. sleep would never come to her again. 
ae sllinats . When Mary announced dinner three- Midnight! Would Jare never put down 
RING rHoRNS AN “S quarters of an hour earller than usual, ber the book? Was she going to sit up all 
, ulistress inrade no comment. night ? 
“wHien t : Riw nest?" j When the maid declared that it was too The sound of the cloek striking the bour 
EI et cold to go out, though the weather bad be- | ..oned ac length to rouse her,and she went 
: come warmer since the morning, Mabel | ,,,, Lip-toe across the room, softly withdrew 
— acquiesced. the key from the lock, and soon alterwards 
| When, towards teatime,the clock was extinguished the candie. 
CHAPTER XN TINUED] surreptitiously puton a whole hour, and Presently her measured breathing told 
7 Mary asseverated that Mow Chariford’s | 11.4: ene was fast asleep. 
VWROM you on apa, crows,” sud the watch must be wrong, for all the clocks in Then Mabel sat up and listened in the si- 
{ -—~ Seay nl whudder, | the house were the same, Mabe! at once 811d | pono 
bei, wit war hu or, f alia ° - ‘ 
ey ane ' o that her watch should be regulated. It would not do to move just vet—a little 
aa si _About seven o'clock in the evening Mrs. | yore time was needed to let the maid fall 
“My dearest ¢ «pect me to-mor- eathere ——— woh 7 a oe volt a into her usual beavy slumber; but, oh, 
row— Wednesday — « we Will wottle | PUCELY, She thought it best for Jane to take | how terrible to have to wait like this, while 
plans for your , fort, 1 do not | oo oa. mare, Tell Mary ] | th@ minutes were flying by, Dearing with 
like vou te liv , and, as the . meee | a TR van on them perhaps her chance of escape! 
doctors insist thea require complete | 22! SOFFY she is not weil. Is there anything | "py, tone this opportunity must be to lose 
a igre it cone I she could take? . 
change in order to reerait your nervous sys- : oy alle 
tem, perhaps the best thing for vou will be *]"ll see to her, misss,”” replied the good Not one of those surrounding her would 
to reside for at abroad: so, my darling | Woman, and went off to dress Mary's hair | consent to post a letter for her; and she had 
Mabel, | propose to take vou to a bracing for the dance, , no money at hand with which to bribe any 
art of (ierman’, where vour sisters and Mabel, quick to guess what was going on | one, 
tise (irav wi nroa | hope this will below, hastened to secrete her precious let- hier father —no, no, the man who dared so 
cheer you, and that wou will begin pre ter—the proof of all that she had to impart | wo call himself!—would be with her with 
parations ior your journey immediately on | t0 Nevillo—in the pocket of ber cloak, the morning light, and then how should 
receipt of Lio And sa, inv owa precious j Sue worked tn tear and trembling, but | she evade him? 
ehild, a lieu till Wedues! ay Dick and all | there was auiple time or ber to sew the But there was another thought mingled 
your sistere send 1 r best and dearest letter Within the lining of the side-pocket. | with all this dread in Mabei’s mind—a 
lowe, Phere nust be no delay when the moment | thought which set her heart beating with 
“Your allectionate father, for tight a r.vest. : , hope; for, if her surmise was correct, the 
“Ricnakwy CHARLFORD.” Jane was in no baste te take her post in | way was open for her. 
Matbel’s apartinent; she was too deeply Jane bad certainly carried away the key 
Mabe\'s dread of the writer was increased | @ogrossed In the pleasing task of dressing | carefully slung upon her finger—Mabel 


Mary for the bali. 

When, balf an heur behind her time, she 
knocked and entered, sive found her young 
| lady in bed. 


had not only beard but seen the woman do 
so, for she had watched furtively as she 
crossed the room—but, so far as Mabe! saw, 
she bad not locked the door before with- 


tenfold by the assumption of aflection con- 
tained in this letter and by the messages 


whieh she felt assare) jac ver been sent 











long cloaks that Lung from pegs in the 
hall. 

She gave herself up for lost however; the 
men would pass close to where she stood, 
and the cloaks could scarcely cover her 
enough to screen her? 

The door opened, the step she too surely 
recognized sounded in the flagyed hall, 
The man calling himeelf her father came 
first; her uncle followed. 

“Wait one moment,” said he, as the re- 
puted Charlford was about to walk towards 
the stairs. “Don’t do anything rashiy. 
You seem to me to be losing your head.” 
**Boldness is best in such a case," hued 
the other. ‘Let me get her safely out of 
Eng'and, and she shal! never come back to 
scare me!”’ 

“And suppose her sisters are importanate 
and insist on seeing ber? There is Dick 
too on your hands; you cannot keep him 
away forever.” 

“I will!’ broke savagely from the lips of 
John Charlford’s companion. 

“It will be awkward,” aaid the other. 
“And what is to be done with Lane? You 
are mad to think of oluding his de 
mands,”’ 

«Leave him to me!” said the presumed 
Charlford. 

“Take care what you du!’ urged uncle 
John. ‘Whereis he at this moment?” 
“At the old lodgings—nor is he likely to 
leave therm till he either pockets the whole 
of his money or coines to my terims,”” was 
the answer. 


“What are your terms?” asked John 
Charlford. 

‘Leave that to me!’ rejoined the 
other. 


“Filton, you alarm me when you adopt 
that tone,’’ said uncle John. 

«Dol? Then you had better go to bed — 
there is at least no cause to be alarmed b> 
night. Ilere we are undera snug roof ina 
tree land; and, as we both wean to satisiv 
Mr. Horace Lane, we are secure, Your 
lovely niece sluinbers above. What a joy- 
ful surprise for her when she meets us both 
at breakiast in the morning! Come, Jobn, 
let’s to bed; there is enough to do t»- 
morrow, as vou know. Lane is up to 
soinetaing which even I cannot fathom. 
tie will want more gold from us—s<ee it | 
ain not right—and I mean to stop it.” 

Again John Charlford responded with 
the words, “Filton, vou alarm me,” and 
again the man so addressed laughed a low 
laugh of mocking defiance. 

But all their conversation was carried on 
ia a low murmur—any one leas close to 
the talkers than was Mabel could not have 
followed it. Mabel, motionless from 
despair, clung to the wall for support. 

“He has been the cause of all this; let 
him take the conseq uences !”’ continue! the 
speaker, with suppressed rage. *- What 
right had he to lead me such adancs? And 
what a foolish idea to meet me by your poot! 
Who could have dreamed of Mabel's being 
there? lier affection for that confounded 
brother of hers has been her ruin, and bas 
cust you and me no sinall trouvle!”’ 

“And we shall have more yet if you are 
so headstrong,” said John Coarliord. “Why 
cannot you move on surer lines? Why 
cannot Mabel be piaced in a private asylum 
in Englana? As for Dick, you should have 
hoodwinked him—you should never have 
resorted to means that may tell against 
you,.”’ 

“Boldness is best,’’ repeated the other 
man. “Itis enough to make one act des 
perately when such a letter as we have lost 
is past tracing. I shall never be easy about 
it, though it was in German, and though 
probably the servants dij put it into the 
waste-paper basket when they found they 
could not read it. I was never so amazsi 
and horror-stricken in my life as when I 
went to burn that letter and could not find 
itanywhere.”’ 

“My impression is that it was burnt by 





at least by Dhoca. 
She grieved ass t wut of her dear “i was tired,” said Mabel, in a sleopy drawing the key. 
ee voice. Was it that she was too mach absorbed in 
Diem wenhe? ie : a ee | Isut the drea! of consuming any time in| her book to notice the omission? Or had 
he would comet rif he i. And this | dressing when onee Jane sbeuld be sound | per sudden consciousness of the lateness of 
propomal to fend t ermany. what did | @@ep bad caused the aguated girl to hit | the hour flurried her? 
it portend ? ' fin upon the ex pecient of iving down ready Surely Mabel herself hal made no mis- 
{\ aa slie t . > enn . it ot} for fight, baving only te resume her | take about this—surely the door was not 
red ster ahead vagy Senge : nee | dress, ; locked ! A. 
turn? With what intense agony of expectation | lt was not only Jane who was late in re- 
She prayed to leave ee adweene Mabel lay there, warting for the hour whieh tiring to rest, thought the tortured giri,who 
chance might mar that eot'a undertak. | 7% briug ae ineor death! How still the | was waiting for ber guardians to be wrap. 
ings house Seeiniec , ped in slumber before she dared make her 
‘And te < llow slowly the time was passing? Would : ventura 
; r Gear a > « ’ . on > TT ‘ 
Pag ok ‘ 5! Jane never come to be? 7 Tue entorced in- Mrs. Jones did not come upstairs till it 
iM \ r ‘ iy . »] ? j 
wermpcton Meme aC rh “ as es orm ~ . ye Was nearly midnight, shutting the door 
ee ao : — } Nine v'ecios mS Mattel o untied every | somewhat noisily after her—indeed the wo- 
I seme 0 : stroke. Another two hours! = Would | an appeared to have been opening and 
; ; nae a tive 7 TED HOk (reese OF Chaser INprison- | shutting the doors all the evening, 
“ « ae = re ici , ’ asi On At length silence reigned in the cottage, 
and ary 5 tal Wil) Kill me this time if 1 fail!’ she | and Jane's deep breathing, amounting now 
: said to herself, as she lar there y j eal _ 
. Bh gy hoe se the idea of | “anes _ = ay & . to heavy sSnoring,announced that there was 
wing her easy post at +. | hen, wearv of o»vunting the lealen = mo- little danger that any ordinary neise would 
It me@mied an agre tx Mary caine toas a te — reverted to the dis- | disturb her, Now was the time—now ! 
P . . ouvery 6 1 leller i , 
if ber young lady would iikheto go i: . “ Hardly breathing, Mabei slipped 
pole wl 4 8 ¥ gO luto t “And ei time we have never had a/ the couch, and in the dim light Sane omue 
| Suspicion of the truth,” she mused. “Ol i ' " 
: ee | we ; . ‘ty | across the floor and turned the 
ae ~) — a wa a iv ¢ ut ul r | surely Our instinet ough® to have told us the door. Oa, what a cnet tone - 
“ mber SEY, «a ithere was t pre | that inan was not our tather—diad nit belong which sl t ted i “kk yg te 
ia ten to ee ee at Oh tak Gee 1ich she tri the lock and found her 
rake end barroe 5 ' | weal an 9! tek, ie what will you say conjecture right! Jane had not locked the 
. : ; When you know itt? And what will Caro | q ! i 
wa : , ' door, after all! o n 
Hie hamtened to « , holding | line say when she Knows that she has >, w * “om en 
anne flowers in hut han i. Mabei’s e:movli | plighted her trota toa manin lcag ga or Bee ay ne: se mee i 
becatne almost une@oni: ‘ this deceiver?” : a me pie inte thee dite ote a 
T , » = ae cou ‘ : * 
AP a egg be tou. i lis cap to the liush! Was that the door below Open- | tac—tic Gaotin gaat ae tea ae a 
, faact, ite cl befor e ther ims agrain , -egery aa ; ! 
stniled furtively at he > ane wh _ + | eee rye again? Were Mra. Fea- | clock scemed to tel! out the cet = 
t her atleniin » Was | tuers and Mary starting forthe dance? If ’ 
eeieiienihe taleane bu: ¥ Mabel listened only to ass re 
~ . ™ th ting to excha a word | 80, Jane would appear Aaimost lininedi- | Mrs, Jones was in her pendeny sty prin 
ahi ately. nalent —" 
“Wiich are for me? " . vad . , agitation put on her dress, drew on ti 
ae -—" ais uw as, Bp a t) ie ; ne 
faintie. j ¥ liush! Surely they were fastening the | cloak containing the precious letter, and 
—, aes ee ouse door! Was the Key carried away ? | without iooking for hat or bonnet glided 
beter ne am peng | She prayed to Heaven that it was not. It was | towards the stairs. " 
—_ ‘na her | securily enough to bide the key of the rvom | llush! Was that a movement below? 
a el mone . ; . vr, tw } : 
‘ rae = “ :? “=~ : eT a yeep wont r. For an Instant she gasped with maidening } 
ene = . . ~ : ia Q Janu ered to be such a tong time com- | fear, then recovered herse!f, feeling tl | 
4 Lupon the bunch ng; but Mra. Feathers and Mary wer ci ee Seatane? 
an ~ ; “tr ; ery at amd Mary were de. her excitement confused her. Courage! 
it Oe JUSS At Loe moment Of selling out by | ln a little while now she w ] ni , 
A note trom Mr. Jim Na ers, brougit by the house door re " | & oe > 
- AS » ria 
ie - fae ’ . r wh ane had =< 9 tte then 
‘Sunday 6s oe and, alter oOo Ging by the baluste ; 
bithy t alu rs, descended to the 
“arching fur M everywhere, had reipem- rrounc y She } . a 
y bered leaving 1% with bis fnend William _ mT Sele > She bad gained the hall, 
t ks | Mason, who lived amile awar aking With Slippered feet, when in an 
‘ ‘ re- le would res " M Ete ay | Inglant she became aware, by the a:nothered 
‘VG © Masou Ss bouse, the get | inurmur of voices that there were others 


























accident. You must remember that I du 
burn one letter of Lane’s—I must have 
thro «#n two instead of one into the grate. 
Don’t be scared with that ghost ; the thing 
is done and past,”’ 

“You were seared enough when we 8 sf 


discoverea our loss!’’ cried the other sour 
4 i past ngs bring resu is. 
I a pursued with vexat . 
“se noose S almoet enour 
inake once believe in an aven zing m 


dence,’ 
“It does not do to think of 
| in John Charlford. ‘ 
“Think! IT never think—I act,” said the 
| other, “Well, you must keep Lane quret 
: till 1 have disposed of Mabel, I'm of 


bron? 


that,” 
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EVENING POST, 








Presently a 
word or two escaped him. 

“Dick is on my mind!’ he muttered. 
“Dick will give us trouble. Filton is rash 
—very rash, I have lost confidence in hi:n, 
and he has lost confidence in himseif. And 
he is a bad man—a very bed man! He is 
meditating an evil deed now !”’ 

Then the- soliloquiser heaved a sigh—a 
weary, heavy as if his schemes for 
wo oe y brought him much to 
care for. 


about sume perplexing whieh he had 
to decide on. 
“No one would ever the "he 


Why should I be so disturbed? Ah,if that 
letter was safe in my keeping, or if I could 
satisfy myself that the fire nad consumed 
it, I would defy the worid!” 

He raised his head at this juncture, and 
Mabel, to whom hope bad come back—for 
the probability was that,as his face was 
turned away from her hiding-place, he 
would not detect ber—saw with renewed 
torture that he made another stand by the 
hall table, 

“He had better have consented to leave 
Ma tel where she is!” he went on, in a low 
tone. “Here she ts safe—everybody thinks 
her insane; why cannot he let well alone? 
With Mabel disposed of in some obscure 
German village and Dick in South America, 
he thinks he will be secure. Madinan—be 
will risk too much, and he will not listen to 
reason! Will Caroline be silenced ? Will 
not even Nettaand Miss (iray begin to ask 
where Mabel is, and why Dick dves not 
come back ? And be will come back—at 
last 1"? 

Another weary sigh, telling of deep ur- 
rest within; and then he moved siowly 
with heavy step from the hall, and Mabel, 
bardly vane yet that he would nut come 
back, beard him ascend the stairs, aud a 
door open and close again. 

She had such terrible dangers, 
such awful peril, that she said ™ lhersel! 
success must reward ber now. 

Still she knew weil enough that the least 
want of nerve, the slightest noise, might 

lier hands were trembiing so that she 
might easily let fali a bar or overshoot a 
boltin her efforts to unfasten the house 
door, 

Two or three nights before she had taken 
the precaution to secrete matches and a 
snail piece of candle, but she did n t dare 
to strike a match whilst ber uncle at least 
was awake in a room over the porch ; yet, 
if she delayed, Jane might wake, discover 
that she had left the room, and rouse the 
inmates of the cottage. If so, discovery 
was certain. 

In this agonising dilemma she felt soltly 
for the lock of the door. Was the key in 
it? 

Yes—Heaven be praisei! The heavy 
handle of the huge key touched her fin- 
yer. 

Ob tor a gleam of light to enable ber to 
take down the long bar which was one of 
the fastenings! 

But she was in perfect darkness, with her 
heart beating almost to suffucation and her 
liinbs shaking. 

Two solemn strokes boomed out upon 
the nightair. Two o’clock! Dared she 
hesitate any longer? How many minutes 
had she remained there is deadly peril? 

She was about to strike a match, and at 
all hazards nake a dash for freedom, when 
she heard a door open above and a foot- 
step—a  aan’s footstep — descend the 
Stairs, 

Yes, yes, the footsteps were those of the 
mnman who called bimeelf her father! All 
was lost then! 

She was not to escape! Ab, he was re- 
turning to the ball! Farewell hope so 
sweet and fleeting! She could not dreamin 
of escaping detection this time. 

With the blind instinct of despair, she 
groped her way back to ber sheiter, and 
then consciousness left her 23 she croached 
against the wall. ~ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


hen Mabel reopened her eyes, the 
\W moruing ligbt was creeping into the 

hall from’ a window above. Day- 
light —and she was still where she had 
fainted, nor was the housebold yet astir ! 

Slowly recollection returned to her, and 
she realized how she had come there, and 
how it was that day was breaking and that 
she was in the hall instead cf her own 
chartnber. 

Staggering to her feet, she listened for an 
Instant, her senses sharpened I-y keenest 
terror, 

One thing was clear notwithstanding all 
ber bewilderment. On tbe next few mv- 
ments hung ber life’s happiness ! 

Dick had in some manner been sent away 





hen Mabel unclosed her eyes once 
more, she became aware of the joyful fact 
thet the vebicie in which she was seated 
was traveling swiltiy, and that Neville was 
beside her. 

“Oh, Neville, am I indeed free? Where 
a are we going ?"’ she asked bysteri- 

¥- 

“Tomy sister. Try to calm yourself, 
dearest—no one shali tear you [trom ime, 
We are going to the village of Ulby, aboot 
ten mileson the road to London. There my 
nister’s carriage will ineet us—it is safer than 
a journey by train.”’ 

“Ah, Neville, you have saved me!’’ she 
ejaculated. “And I have such a tale to un- 
fold! But you must not judge my words ; 
I will show you the .” 

“And I had been taught to suppose that 
your reason was unsetiied!”’ he returned, 
looking at ber with deepest, tondest 
anxiety. 

At Ulby Lady Effington’s carriage—seut 
on the evening before Ww the little inn—re- 
ceived the pair, Neville baving discarded 
his corduroy jacket and donned an overcoat 
which his toresigbt bad provided. 

Twenty miles farther on Lady Effington 
herself met them; and by nine «o'clock 
Mabel, exhausted by alishe had endured, 
bree beyond the reach of any immediate 

anger. 

“The first thing to be done is to give her 
food and let her sleep,” ssid Lady Effing- 
ton, regarding Mabel’s white cheeks with 
anxiety. 

*Food—rest? I must take neither till I 
have seen our family lawyer !”’ cried Mavel 
now in tears, “Dick is in danger, s are 
ny sisters, But, Neville, bow was it that 
you did not knock tor admissicn when you 
found I did not join you? Did you know 
that my uncle and bis friend had ar- 
rived ?’ 

She could never again say “ny father’’ in 
connection with the base deceiver who had 
so wronged thern all. 

“I was close to the house all the time. I 
saw them goin. I knew I dared not snow 
myself as you proposed,” said Neville : 
“but I could not leave the spot ; and at last 
you came.” 

“Do not make her talk any more, Neville, 
Cannot you see she is exhausted 7” ob- 
served Lady Effington. 

“But I am sate now !”’ said Mabel faintly, 
apd then she becaine unconscious. 

+ = * 2 a 7. 

Whilst Mabel was driving towards the 
Village of Ulby in the din dawn, two wo- 
men, both of them tired, and one of them 
much dispirited by the absence of him for 
whom she had looked in vain‘all night, 
were approaching the cottage from which 
Mabel had fled. 

“To think of Jim Saunders never turning 
up after all!” exclaimed Mary for the 
twentieth time, in atone at once dejected 
and wrathful. 

“Well, it was a shame, to be sure!’ said 
Mrs. Feathers. “He won't get ancther in- 
vitation in a hurry from me, I can tei! you. 
Don’t you 80 much as speak to him to-«lsy. 
I sha’n’t—not a word. There—we’re just 
at home. I shall be glad of breakfast after 
our walk. Mr, Chariford ain't likely to be 
here till ten o’clock.”” 

“No,” replied Mary, still thinking of Jim 
Saunders, 

They had almost reached the front en- 
trance of the cottage. 

Mary hastened on, and then perceived 
that the house docr wes open. Open at 
that hour! Why, i was hardly seven 
o'clock ! 

“Mrs, Jones is up early!’ exclaimed 
Mary. ‘But whatever made ber vpeu the 
door this cold morning?” 

With a foreboding of somthing wrong, 
Mrs. Feathers burried after ber ovu- 
panion. 

All was still and dark, but there was 
light enough to discern overcoats and hats 
on the hall table—things not there when 
they bad started for the dance on the previ- 
ous night. 

“Mr. Charlford has come,” muttered 
Mrs. Featbers—“that’s what has hap- 
pened. 

Sbe hurried towards the kitchen, but it 


too was dark. It was evident that no one 
was aasStir. 


<.. 


roin ber tf a distant land—she herse Ws 
© LAK OI ar iron I t ; Li0W & 
re 
ur i“ 8h:e was | 
™ , 
Neville wr the ‘ht bad nase C4 ons 
| . 1 irom 
ind he had evidentiy not come to demand | ried intot . ase 


admission, as her note had enjoined him to 


do,abe resolved to fly, to hide in some place 
till night again came on, and then to make 
ior Wynrwore Manor. 

In the dim light she unbarred and un- 





“Jane,” she called out, “Jane*” and then 
she glanced at Mabel’s euipty bed. 

“Eb, did you cail, miss? ’ aaid Jane, 
rousiog herself froin ber long and cons for- 


table sleep. 








——— > — 


——— 


“Good heavens, what has happened ? 
Where is Mies Ubariford?” cried Mra. Fea- 
a beginning to disembarrass bersel! of 


“Miss Cl Y” exclalmed Jane, sit- 
ting up bewildered. “lent she bere? Tho 


keys are safe under my piliow. How did 
at =: in, Mra, Feathers ?”’ 

“Walked in! Your door was nm, and 
80 was the bali door! Get up! hen did 


oo oped 

ba night,soon after you was » Mra, 
Feathers; and him they cail the douter is 
with bim, Bat where is Miss Chariford ? 
Ob, what can she have been about ?” 

“Sbe’s run off, that’s about it!” said Mra. 
Feathers, “Quick—what did you and Mrs. 
Jones tell Mr. Charitord about me?” 

**] said that you had a bad and 
that Mrs. Jones had come to stay the night 
in case anything should be wanted. Change 
or oes he’ll be none the wiser. 
fed me, where can the young 

“I shall have te call up her father. 
Make baste and dress, I be ready in a 
minute,” exciaimed Mrs, Feathers. 

Ina perate fright the woman put on 
her every<jay garments, Mra, 
Jorfes, whose dismay almost equalled ber 
own, and then knocked at Mr, Charliord's 
door, 

“Sir, sir,”’ she cried, “will you please to 
let me speak to you?” 

Putting on bis dressing-gown, he unlock- 
ed the door of his room and confronted 
Mra. Feathers, The woman wore a scared 
look, and was trembling. 

“Ob, eir,”’ she gasped, “Miss Chariford 
ain’t nowhere to be found !” 

He stood speechiess, horror-stricken at 
the danger to himself which these few 
words con veyed, 

“She's gone, sir,"’ cried the housekoeper 
—**gone!’’ 

“Gone !” echoed the guilty man, stagger- 
ing back, whilst his faco grew ashen. 
*<Gone !”’ 

Then, rousing himself to action— 

‘Search the place! She has no money, no 
valuables; she cannot bave gone far. Why 
wasn’t the door locked ? Who has bad ac- 
cess to ber?” 

“Not a creature has she seen, sir; we’ve 
lived like hermits!” cvied Mra. Feathers, 
“I wouldn’t so nitch es take the poor young 
lady for a walk along the lane, we've kept 
tothe garden. And her door was locked 
last night, and the key put safe under the 
maid’s pillow, sane as any other night. 
But, ali the same, the door was open this 
morning, though the key was under the 
pillow, and the house door was open too ; 
and Miss Charlford was to be seen no- 
where.”” 

“The house door open? It was «#hut and 
barred af two o'clock this morning.”’ 

Then, striking bis forehead— 

*Don’t stand there, woman! Rouse the 
house, search the place,” and he slut the 
door iu ber face, 

“Wotan indeed,’’ she muttered, as she 
retired. “Let himn keep a civil tongue in 
bis head! It was awful duil here for the 
poor young lady; I’m almos’ glad she has 
got off.”” 

Jobn Chariford was awake when the 
hasty summons at bis door roused bit also 
to the fact that something had  hap- 
pened, 

“Miss Charlford has escaped, run avay 
hours ago!”’ said Mra, Feathers, inaking 
ber cominunication as abrupt aud uncoin- 
lortable as possible. 

She had aunple reason to be satisfied with 
the effect of her words, for her listener 
stared at her fixediv, while bis very lips 
becaine livid; then, without speaking a 
word, he sank down upon a seat and 
groaned, 

“Maybe she’s nut got far, sir, with no 
money to belp her on the road, nor no 
jewels, You might hear news of her atthe 
railway-station, she must bave gone that 
wav,” added the woman, 

Hier words roused the wretched tuan, 

“Send instantly for Fox!" he erted, 
drawing on his buots as he epoke. 

Mra, Feathers bast®ned tu despatch Maury 
ou this errand, 

She had taken off her white dress and 
the flowers that sie wore, and put on ber 
workadcay g¢r:nenl*, 

With fast-beating heart the girl hurried 
through the ciill air along the miry iave 
which led to the gardener’s dwellioy 

“J wonder what excuse he'll make ?"’ she 
thought, looking up at tue windows, had 
thinking netof Fox, but of Jim Saun- 
ders. 

Mra. Fox was up, aud had lighted her 
fire. 

Her husband too, who looked well de- 
spite his late attack of rheuinatism, and 
finiat.ed break fast, and seemed about lo go 
out. It was he who opened tbe cottage dour 
w Mary. 

*] was just starting tocome up to your 
place,” be said. “Is anytuing the mat 
ter ?”’ 

**Matter enough !” cried the girl, sinking 
upon achair. ‘Miss Charliord bas run ofl, 
got clear away !’’ 

“You don't say 80 7?” exclaimed the man, 
as if thunder-struck,theugh he recalled his 
suspicion of something belong in the wind 


when a short time back a handsome voung | 


laborer had come to his door and Wid 
that he wanted lodgings for at 
- et al [ gara 


4 


te 
Fou manage have an atiack OF Trl LA 
tics just lor a week or so, and wo send me in 
your stead, allon the quiet, you uander- 
stand ?. lam willing to pay twenty-live 
pounds down, and twenty-five wore when 
you ve helped me in a small matter or 





two, Eh, Mr. Fox? I think we can do 
business together. You courted a pretty 
girl yourself when you were young.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A SCHOOL FOR DOGs. 





One of the most striking evidences of the 

oneral perqpess ol the nineteenth century 

given by the announcement of a ovllege 
for dogs, which I read lately in an Austri- 
an newspaper, | was sitting in the large 
smoking room of the Grand Hotel in Vien- 
na, when my attention was attracted by 
soe lines on the last page of one of the 
most mist of these jourvale—“Scien- 
title Education for Dogs,’ 

At first Liaughed at it as a joke; but 
when | read the article through a second 
time, with the naine of the principal and 
the address of the institution, I shook off 
my lethargy, and hastened out to iuvesti- 
gate the truth of the matter. 

The institution was not difficult to find, 
as it is situated in one of the most faslion- 
able streetsof Vienua, aud, after a short 
walk, I read, written In staring letters, 
above the entry of a largo house, “College 
for Dogs.’”’ 

My hand seized the bell, and «a sbrill 
‘ting ting’? was immediately followed by a 
tremendous bow-wow in overy imaginable 
key, which re-echoed through the whdéle 
house, A firm step was heard in the en- 
trance, and then a whizzing sound, followed 
by a deprecating whine, reached my ears; 
then all was silence, 

The wan who opened the door cast an 
inquiring glance towards the ground; but 
when he saw that 1 was not accompanied 
by even the ainalbest mite of a dog, be raised 
his head and intorrogated me, 

I svon explained my errand, and was at 
once introduced to the director, who, no 
doubt impressed with the interest I evine- 
ed in his invention, linmediately showed 
me over the establishment. 

This was most complete in every particu. 
lar, and consisted of a large general school- 
room and classrooms for separate lessons, 
bath rooms, gymuasium, dorinitorsies, 
and spacious recreations; nor wust [ forget 
the large and coinmodious dining hall, 
where the most perfect cleanliness and pro- 


priety were inculcated, and It was curious * 


and amusing to hear the reproachful growl 
from some of the older pupils whenever a 
heedless young puppy so far forgot him- 
selfasto romove a bone from bisa plate to 
the floor, 

After some prelituinary explanation, the 
proprietor led me through the different 
school.rooms, where tho pupils were at 
work, and I heard with regret that ny 
favorite dogs, the mastiff and the grey 
hound, were on tho lowest forin; it seems 
they have neither emulation nor Rinbition, 

The schoolinaster in passing cast a severe 
look on «a quarrelsoine group of pupils who 
were waiting their return for rebearsal, 
We then passed on to the room for begin- 
ners, Where he further explained bis pian 
for education, The physical and moral 
faculties are cultivated simultaneously, 
though in many cases the latter are necos- 
sarily much neglected, 

Mach pupil spends a couple of mongla in 
the college, and alter tho tori he passes an 
oxainination, at which he nearly always 
obtains his certifica‘o of proticiency. The 
corporal @xercises commence with the dif- 
ficult performance of walking on a rolling 
cask, and extend to the Ligh art of dancing. 
During twny visit | saw two poodles who 
waltzed iu a inost elegant inanner to one of 
the most lively melodies of Strauss, and 
one who even surpassed the great Blondin 
hi:oself by walking without @ pole along 4 
tigi trope. 

lor wnental exercise, especial attention is 
given W arithineticas the basis of all rea! 
science, Whilie I wasthore an assistant 
teacher was just explaining loan attentive 
class the first rules of addition; and many a 
hound would be vainly grinding overa 
siluiple figure, whilst a shrewd little pug 
pul together with astouishing quickness 
ditterent bits of paper on which were writ- 
ten the numbers Lis professor asked for, 

All the diflereut varieties of dogs are rep- 
reseutod in this fashionavle college, aud 
the inauager never grew weary Of repent. 
ing tome the usefulness of his establish- 
inept. I was quite carried away by bis elo- 
quence, aud blessed the progress uf civili- 
zation, 

I began to picture to inyself, for instance 
the advautage we should enjoy when no 
longer forced to @inploy @ game counter, 
depending entirely on tae memory of our 
faithful hound, when all at once @ terrible 
thought struck me, 

Who knows if the recollections of Laving 
hel ped us to commit so many murders will 
not all at once make a coward of our fiery 
companion, and thatthe native Lue of bis 
resolution will not be sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thouglt. 

Be that as {t may, I bighly recommend 
this useful and unique establishment w all 
jadies who have cauine pets, for progress is 
the device of our century, and it tnust un- 


doubtedly be coutessed that it would be a 
yreat pleasure LO assoc ite with such bighly 
cultivated dogs. 

But, while c biiise | a4 aii Clie miVar 
t {this syste l Y te 

iii8 tinin, oMmper soa, | " 6 
ndulgence for his unhappy pils, and bis 
sinew y hands looked aa if they wight !t 
constantly oc ipled in using t vulp that 
be@ always carried ° 
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JUDGE NOT. 





ny 4. Cc. 





Perchance the (riend who cheered thy carly pears 
Has vicided to the tempter’s power 

Yet why chrink back and draw away thy skirt, 

As though ber very loach would do thee hart’ 
Wilt thea prove stronger in tempiation’s hour ’ 


Perehbance the one thou trastedst more than lile 
Has broken love's most sacred vow ; 

Yet jadge him not the victor tn life's etrife 

Is he who beareth best the burden of iife, 
And leaveth God to judge, nor questions how, 


Bing the great song of love to all, and not 
The walling anthem of thy woes; 
ho live thy Ife thatthow mayest never feel 
Alral4 to eay, as at His throne you kneel 
‘*Forgive me, trod, ar I forgive my foes,’ 
i — lm 


ONE ONLY. 


BY EDWIN WHELPTON,. 








CHAPTER ILT—(conTinvuen.) 


r ATE was grateful enouzh, She had 
| leit herself a culprit, She fully ap- 
{ preciated the unselfishness and worth 
of her intended; that he was bent upon 
striving bis utinomt to make her life bar- 
monious she was certain, 

But she could notbelp a teeling of sad- 
news, of disloyalty, of drea’, lest, with all 
her delay iny, she should live lo w ish that 
she had been firin, even if it had come toa 
rupture, and her say at doar Laverdale be- 
come tinpossible, 

James ‘Towers, preux chevalior as he 
aA, pretended vol to detect the resigna- 
ton. 

She wasto look over Winghill, every- 
thing was to be to her wish. Ile confided ww 
her that little bad been done ut the place tor 
yearn, 

ite had dreamed of her giving expres. 
sion of opinion with regard to this and that 
rowven, 

‘The house wanted renovating, and he 
gave hercarte blanche, She was notto be 
atraid of outlay, for years bis expenditure 
had falleu shortof his income, 

ler future husband's kindness was al- 
nest too much for poor Kate, With diffi- 
culty she restrained her tears, they were 
caused as inuch by her own misery. She 
felt herself so unworthy. 

She attompted to shirk the onus of opin- 
jon and direction, 

“What will please you, James, will please 
me,” 

"Are you #ure, Kate?” aaid he, his eyes 
Klistening ; “but that ia notit, What do J 
know about household imattera? IT don't 
kuow whether | have taste. A man cannot 
know like «woman, | want you, in iy 
wnorance, lo help tne,"’ ; 

The squire passed slowly from house to 
house, 

“After all,” said be to his wife, as if at 
ene tine doubtful, “Kate will be eomfor 
table. Lansquenet was a flighty kind of 
fellow, be night have turned out wild, 
Now, Jit is steady and sensivle, from toe 
tocrown, A wotan is sater with a fellow 
oft his stainp,’’ 

Poor aquire, chanpeable 
over the atabies ! 
Ing when Kate 
bandas, 

He had settled in his mind, after pro- 
tracted oogitation, what Lis present should 
be to the newly married, 

It was the day betore the wodding, aud 
bustle was atite height. The postman deliver- 
ed the bag and adjourned to the servante’ 
ball for his customary born or borne of 
ale. 

The squire emptiod the bag on the hall 
table, and commenced to sort out the Let- 
term, It was the infaney of the penny 
promt, 7 

A letter for Kate ! Who could be her cor- 
respondent?) Loudoun! From whom there? 
The sjyuire beld the wafered sheet between 
his fingers, and looked at it in Various 
WAV, 

The handwriting seemed familiar, though 
he could not be sure he had seen it) before. 
The squire was not one lo be unduly curi- 
ous about other people's business, but he 
would have liked tohnow who it was writ- 
ing to Kate, 

No female correspondent, for it was a 
man's band. The aquire’s inind was not 
the readiest, le was uot one to jJuinp at a 
likelihood, 

His nature was somewhat bovine: stran- 
Keres sO;metinies inistook bin for a tenant 
farmer, aud were confounded and startled 
dimpovering that he was the aquire, 

Kate (ireshain descended the staircase 
she almost caught her uncle in the act of 
sorutinising her letter. The aquire was al- 
mom put to the blush. Awkwardly he 
handed it to her, 

Kate, there is one for you this inorn- 
ing. 


as the vane 
The day was approach. 
would be taken off bis 


“For —for me ?"’ questioned she, incred- 
uloun, 

“Yea, why not?” returned the eqire,with 
asiniie; “letters are now for every one. 
Phe changes in the world are et ough to take 
one ss breati wa 

K ate t 
- ; at 

* 
Sere 
4 
“ 
‘ie mM) ] 
be spread 
With a sudile i! fs ‘ppeared ‘ ut 
to faint. 


By an eflort of will ahe recovered herself 
“It is from Gerald !"’ noaned she, 
“From Gerald?" gasped the equire 
“Dear, dear! Good heavens! w hat’s to no 


done?" 


f 





| tongue, but she could 16t- br 


THE SATURDAY 
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“You must excuse me; I feel that I mu 
return to my room, to read it.” 

“Of cou of course,” murmured the 
squire comm Dp ly. “Who ever could 
bave antici thie?’ 

The seattle wont in to breakfast, but he 
was too agitated to eat. ; 

“What is the matter, Christopher? you've 
no sppetite,” remarked Mra, Barbecue 
solicitously, “And Kate, why can’t she 
come? the bell rang fully ten minutes 

” 


“She will be here presentiy — per- 
haps." 
“Perhaps? What is the matter with 
her?” 


“ver eo much is the matter,’’ said the 

uire with plaintive misery. “I've just 
given Kate a letter, She just looked at the 
writing,and J thought it was going to upset 
her. She says it is from Lansquenet. Con- 
found the fellow! Confound the penny 
post! What will bethe upshot of it all?” 
demanded the squire, in despair. 

“Why, nothing,” said rs. Barbecue 
calmly; “sbe will marry Janes Towers, 
now it bas gone so far; the house is all 
ready, everything prepared for the wed- 
ding.” 

*“T don’t know so inuch about that,’”’ con- 
tested the squire irritably. ‘It has been 
plain sailing lately, but I think it will be 
rough weather directly. Itis very well to 
be decisive when you are not the party con- 
cerned,”’ 

“Gerald Lanaquenet can’t expect that 
every one will make way for him, After 
his long and unaccountable silence, he can- 
not be surprised to find Kate committed 
with another lover,”’ 

“That inay be sound logic, Jane, but ny 
little ox perience of such inatters even,loads 
ine to a ounviction that logic has littls to do 
with love affairs.’’ 

“Jf she throws James Towers over, it will 
be the talk of the country side,’’ 

“Poor Jim! I'm afraid be has all his 
troubles before him,’ the squire groaned 
aloud, 

“You mustn’t barbor such thoughts, how- 
ever; you mustn't let her see that you do, 
She may think she has license to play fast 
and loowe. You mustlook as if you fully 
expected her to be honorable,”’ 

Atthat momenta servant brought in a 
inessage--Miss Greshain was unwell, and 
would keep her room. 


“She's knocked over,” groaned the 
aquire, 
“JT will go up and = expostulate with 
her,’’ 


“No, no, Jane, leave the girl alono,’’ ssid 
the squire dictatorially. ‘Leave the girl for 
alittietine., Sho needs sympathy more 
than expostulation,”” 

The squire’s velo bad never been ques- 
tioned, nor was it this time, Mra, Barbecue 
had forgotten herself, 

She kept her seat, her face iminobile, but 
she had herthoughts, Kate was her hus- 
band’s niece, she was therefore tongue- 
tied, 

The hour following,the squire had a mind 
to getout of the way! He dreaded the 
sight of James Towers coming up, uneon. 
scious of what had happened. But he could 
not wet away, 

He was in and out the house, and about 
the grounds, wandering like an unshrived 
spirit, 

James Towers might come, he was sure 
to come, he never missed a day. tle did 
not particularly wish to see James, but he 
was curious to see whether he would come, 
At right of Towers he would wish he were 
outot the way, 

“Ah!” ejaculated he, meeting the p ywe- 
boy, “where are you going?” 

“To Winghill, sir,’ answered the boy 
touching his cap. - 

The Intelligence deprived the squire of 
speech. tle waved the boy ou and turned 
ou his heel, 

Jainos was being sent for! It was acriti- 
cal tine, Well, whatever happened, Jaures 
Towers must absolve him. 

James Towers bad a horse saddle i, and 
was at Laverdale betote the lad. Ie Kallop- 
Oo) ACTORS, 

The squire, hanging about, was sur- 
prised, He felt that be must exonerate bim- 
self, 

‘Good morning, Towers, 
you, T suppose, Pretty 
chut!” blundered he. “She's had a letter 
but I know no more, I thought I'd pre- 
pare you. Goir, ] havetogo to the yar- 
dener, I'll lead your horse round.” 

Janes Towers was ushered into the 
drawing-room; Mrs. Barbecue, aiter the 
gnub trom ber husband, resolving notto be 
seen, 

Kate Gresham appearcd before he eouid 
feat hiimmell, James Towers held out tis 
hand, looking very earnestly into har 
eves. 

Her expression, ber inanner, the slizht 
graspof ber hand, disturbed him a ood 
dea}, 


Kate's sent for 
to-do! Chut! 


“Kate, what is wrong? Tell me the worst, | 


don't keep nein suspense.” 


‘Gerald will be here to-day,’’ she said 
with an effort. 


- | 
Without comment, James Towers walked | 


in the window, to 4ze abstractediv out of 
it. . 


Hise back was towarda her. and she eould 


not tell how the inte gence had affected 
| at 4 yan ° 
7 
k als wha ro 
“My freedon WAN 


ing berself to 
utter the words, Jaimes Towers's face was 
well under control, though it was pain- 
drawn, 

The calinness of his tone indicated 811 p- 
preasion of deep feeling. 


he was kindness itself, Without a w rd 





He was not oo!d, | 





ee -_— 





sbe handed him Captain Lansquozet’s let 
ter. 
ea Towers again turned to the win- 
ame He read it with such slow delibera- 
tion, Kate Sremane almost worked herself 
o the agon nt. 
OR sit ok, sate, there is no need for pe 
to stand,” be said, breaking off at the first 
line. 

He handed back the letter. : ? 

**] suppose you wish our wedding to be 
put off, cancelled ?” said he, looking out of 
the window. 

‘4 promised to wait for hin. 1] proinised 
to be faithiul, 1 was constrained to believe 
him dead, I—I ” but here Kate Gres- 
bam could proceed no further,bher agitation 
was so great, her voice died away. 

“I see, I could understand Fa reluct- 
ance. } understand it now. You are nvt 
compelled to marry me. I cannot force you 

” 








“Had this reached me to-morrow it would 
have killed ine.”’ 

“That does not speak well for me,’’ said 
be, with some bitterness, 

“f wastruthful with you, James,’ 28- 
serted she. 

“You were, Kate,” returned he chival- 
rously. ‘Your old love is not dead. I do 
not see in his letter any trace of unworthy 
excuse. All in it is feasible, probable, the 
truth without doubt, Kate, you are free, 
unconditionally. Of course something of 
this must come to his knowledge, it would 
be unwise to try to keep bim in the dark. 
When he knows all, if he is the nan 1 take 
him to be, it will make no difference to 
him. ‘The report of his death, its contirma- 
tion, the long interval, will excuse us all, 
You shall not have the embarrassment of 
ny near presence, 1 will leave Winghill 
foratime. Ah, there isthe squire; 1 will 
speak to him, it will relieve you,” 

“How good you are! 1 don’t know that 
I shall marry at all. I shall probably leave 
Laverdale. I have sufticient ineans to live 
upon, You, James, will inarry some one 
more worthy.”’ 

“T think not, Kate.’’ 

James Towers’s hand was on the door, he 
paused a moment, and stamimered a lit- 
tle, 

“Kate, if Lansquenet takes all this in a 
wrong spirit, why,I shall not cry off, I will 
return. I will wait another twelve inonths, 


ten years Kut I don’t think it very 
likely.” 

He held out his hand. Tears stood in her 
eyes. 


*You are the most generous,the most un- 
selfish of neu,” imtriured she, 

“lam only just to you,” 

James Towers lifted her hand to bis lips, 
relinquished it, and was gone, 

He stood fora moment outside the hall 
door, then catching a glimpse of the squire, 
hurried towards hin, The squire, obeying 
his gesture, waited, then accompanied bhiw 
to the stables, 

‘The squire walked by James’s horse as 
far as the lodge, and,to judye by their fnces 
their talk was grave. When James Towers 
was out of earshot, the squire relieved bim- 
self ot a prodigious sigh, 

Whatever Jaines Towers had said, the 
sjuire was influenced by it. He hada few 
moments’ conversation with his niece, and 
strenuously opposed her departure under 
any circutnstances, 

“You have no business to run away trom 
Lansquenet. I must say Towers has be- 
haved well, He is going away. Hethought 
it would be better for him to be out of the 
neighborhood.” 

Kate was sobbing, to the squire’s great 
discomfort, He leit her sobbing. 

“Confound the fellow turning up!" he 
inuttered as he left her. “What business 
had he to coine to life again ?”’ 

An hour later he had turned the matter 
over in his mind. 

“If he be ready to carry out the under- 
standing, why, alter all, t, nay be best,” 
soliloquisédd he, “James Towers is a sensi- 
ble fellow. To hold a woman to her word 
when she basa hankering after another fel- 
low, would be most unwise, Baccarat's 
dead, and Lansquenet’s brother has the 
title, I think if she marries Gerald, it will 
settie all the talk quickly.” 

For two months, James Towers scanned 
the announcement column of the Times, 
He tound at last what doubtless he bad 
been looking for, 


“On thea 28th June, 18—Captain Gerald 
Ainyas Lansquenet,0ith Dragoons (Queen's 
Own) brother and heir presuinptive to the 
present Lord Baccarat, of Bilyards, county 
Nottinghain, to Miss Kate Barbecue Gres. 
ham, only daughter of the late Adolphus 
Tidd Gresham, Esq., and niece of Christo. 
pher Bariecue, Esq., of Laverdale, county 
Lincoln.”’ 


The Laverdale squire was astonished at 
the magnificent service of silver that came 
from an unnamed well-wisher, 

He was surprised when, some weeks 
later, he received a communicaiion from 
James Towers. Winghill was to be Bold, 
He gave the squire the refusal, 

liow olven the squire bad broken the 
tenth commandment, wishing Winghill 
bis! With it, the estate would be brought 
into ring fence, 


lhe house would makea capital dower 
~ a residence for Lhe | Lure sau far 
8 
A > a¢ 7” A, 
Ts in t end, ‘V witli DeCAING a 
ossession.ol the. Barbecue lamilv, anc th 


residence of Francis Barbecue, Esquire, 


CHAPTER IV. 
\: thank you, not another glass. It's 





iny time, ten o’clock. I sit up with 


the old gentleman until two. Betore 





yesterday, if I wasn’t there to the minute, 
the old gentieman would be swearing. 
Fancy, the way he’s fixed,that bel 

he ma we ee io eee ae Folks must 
k me, even in Dg Up or to 
bed. mr Meg ty it's Whee eu? 
be-devil’ this or I should say the 
word. But yesterday an old lady coine,her 
bead all of a niddle-neddle, ra, Boston 
didn’t seem over-well saited at first, Henry 
told me, 

“She wouldn't give ber name, and in- 
sisted u secing the old Mrs, 
Boston dida’t know who was,and she 
said Mr. Towers was confined to bis room, 
and didn’t see anybody. The old lady 
stam her foot and said, ‘I sball see bim 
if be is in bed, get you 6.’ Mrs. Boston 
was fine and rank at being talked to like 
that, loan tell you. Mra, Boston looked 
round, and the old lady was followidg ber. 
The old inan can hear and see, and he has 
all bis wits, if be has to be lifted about like 
a baby. 

As e000 a8 be hears a fresh foot and 
catches a gilin of another woman, he 
begins ‘What the be-devil!’ and then he 
stops, and the old lady gets betore Mra, 
Boston and down sbe on ber knees, 
‘Don't you know me, Janes?’ and he says 
‘Kate!’ Mrs, Boston said bis voice did trem- 
ble. 

“They’d known one another belore— 
that’s certain. Then the old lady turned 
round and looked at Mra, Koston, and the 
old gentieman looked too, and, said he, 
‘Boston, you can go.’ ‘The old lady's going 
to stop, Henry says, she says to look after 
after the old inan and be coipany for him, 
She’sa real lady, a widow lady, and they 
caila her Lady Backerout, Anyway, the 
old gentieman’s been like # lamb since she 
coine,”’ 

The ears of the mont wie | are titillated 
with anything that sounds like a romance, 
the narrator can always gain a respeciiul 
and attentive hearing. 

No one questioned the ee of the 
little inan’s story. As penetrating the house 
of the wealthy and exclusive Mra, Towers, 
some of the awe in which the rich old man 
was held seeined Ww settle upon the assiat- 
ant watcher, 

The little nan could not of course give 
further details, but they can be supple- 
mented, 

When the two old peopie were left tw- 
gether, there caine a revulsion of feeling. 
Mr. Towers was shrewd, too shrewd. What 
had impelled Lady Baccarat to seek him out? 
She bad vever loved him, 

At their time of life, sentiment, romance, 
was ludicrous, When people grow old, i! 
their desire to inherit is lows keen, they 
think of their brood or their brood's 
brood, 

They hold the candle to curmudgeons, 
prompted by affection for, or interest in,de- 
scondants. 

He had made his will, he wondered if 
this visit would cause him to alter it, He had 
a hatred for the caloulating. 

Had Kate becoine mercenary, a happy 
thought vccurring to ber that she might 
trade on an old tenderness? He had done 
well inthe world, be had nut stayed at 
hometo gather inoney. 

When Wiughill was sold, he had used 
the money iu the way it was gained, in 
trade, in speculation, He had amansed 
money in South America, in the manutlact- 
ure of nitrates, in inining ventures, 

Returning to England, be bad been suc- 
cessful on the Stock Exchange. Money 
begets inoney. 

Here and there a lavish country gentie- 
man owed relief to a mysterious Mr. 
Towers, whom he never saw, the advances 
being made and business done by a go-be- 
tween. 

James Towers had kept his ears open ; le 
caine to know agreat deal of the Baccarats’ 
difficulties, that Kate Gresham had lived to 
become Lady Bagcarat, and that her life 
was not one of rosea, 

The ardor of the impassioned lieutenant 
had cooled down; sbe had lived to experi- 
ence neglect—woree, 

Added to this, bis infatuationus, reckless 
ness, follies, compelled bim from time to 
time to seek relief, A imad passion for 
race-horses reduced the amount of bis rert- 
roll to a shadow, the spendibrilt dying al- 
inost @ pauper peer, 

‘To Gerald Lansquenet, Lord saccarat, 
the useful Mr. Towers had been a name 


only. 

He had no recollection of acquaintance 
with a person bearing that cognomern. 
Lord Baccarat was not a husband, either, tv 
take a wife into his confidence, 

She came to know that Bilyards was 
mortgaged to close upon its full value; but 
the taitiy lawyers would no doubt bave 
resent d her curlosity,had it led her to seek 
further inforination, 

She was simply the dowager, and Simon, 
with the lawyer's aid, bad w fight his bat- 
tle. 

Did Lady Baccarat know that Bilyards 
was ber son's alinost on sufferance? It 
would require something not far short of a 
iniracle to enable the present Lord Baccarat 
to relieve bimself of bis incubus, Uneon- 
sciousty Lady Baccarat seon absolved ber- 
self of inercenary motives, 

“Don’t think, James, I have 
thought of you ail these years; | 

neandtime again. After you sold Wing!) 


U. 


never 
pave 


t know what had become olf § 
rt Car anything you ior yoe 
iid not teli me snytoing 
Krank Barbecue, I’ve had my trouv ay 
Baccarat wanaged things badly. li 
wasn’t for iny poor little fortune which le 
couldn’t touch, I think I should gow be '? 
the work house, 

“Half Simon’s time is spent among ! 
yers. He has to scheme and scheme to keep 
A roof over his head. Ile wonders what 
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will be the end, he’s inclined now {to turn 

down bis thumb. I think Bilyards is a case 

suo Geapondontt tappi fo 
y; o 

ly; “it must bave come ee oe 

kind, Scripsite our lawyers say, but the 

reasonableness of those who hold thesword 


over our heads. 
“Ab, Bil was an expensive place to 
keep up; d got it clear, buthe would 


keep it full. He couldn't live uuises he was 
surrounded with people; and wuch people. 
‘Those race-borses, ract-borses — I 
couldn't meet some of his friends, it was 
impossible, and Gerald resented it, Oh, 
I’ve had a life of worry and lonoliness, 
James, I’ve bad no one that I could confide 
ite 

“Cserald never told me anything. | didn’t 
know until he died that things were su bad. 
It doesn’t matter to ine, at my time of life 
whether I have money or not, so long as 
don’t perisn of hunger and oold. bave 
clothes sufficient to last me. But one can’t 
help but feel anxious about those we bave 
» leave behind, I give my children all { 
yt aod they will get what I have, little as 
ib 

“Do you live with your son,then?” asked 
her vis-a-vis brusquely,. 

“1 live anywhere,” said Lady Baccarat. 
“Tcame down to Laverdale fora week or 
two,Frank Barbecue told ine you bad been 
living bere some years. When he told me 
you were an invalid, | felt | must come to 
you. James, you were very good to me; I 
cnne to offer to look after you, fur the sake 
of ‘old times, 

*“*{ can confess, now I’'in an old woman, 
that l’ve often thought I chose the wrong 
man, You would never have lett me to 
inyself forsix months at a stretch, But 
wienone is young, one must be sefzed 
with an infatuation. I’d set my heart on 
(serald Lansaquenet, and perhaps bad be re- 
mained Gerald Lanaquenet to tho end of 
the chapter, lshould have had a happier 
life, 

“I'm told you haven't squandered your 
money, but I can contribute to the house. 
hold expenses, If you hired a lady house- 
keeper to ait with you, and wait upon you 
and read to you, you would have to pay a 
salary. It will be cheaper to have ine, you 
know,’’ 

The veins in Mr. Towers’s forehead be- 
gan w show, hig eyes glinted, his lips be- 
came compressed, be was near upon ex- 
ploding with wrath. 

“Pay tor your keep?” growled he; **have 
you come then to insult ne?” 

“No, 00, Jaines; I only want to show 
you bow anxious I ain W stay, to repair my 
cruel treatment of you, years back.”’ 

“Why should you think it cruel treat- 
ment?” demanded he; “you acted con- 
scientiously. It would have been cruel 
treatinent bad you taken me, liking some- 
body else better, Do you think I could 
have taken you, knowing that you were 
hankering after another man? You can 
stay,” said Mr, Towers gruffly. ‘I'll tell 
Hhonton. Boston's a dunce, and I’in lonely. 
| have had nobody to talk to me for years, 
1 can't talk to wy man, nor yet to the soapy 
whipper snapper who comes to relieve him, 
and see that I don’t choke ina fit, or any- 
thing come tome in my sivep. You can 
atop, Kate.” 

Public opinion in the sinall town where 
Mr, ‘Towers bad taken up residence went 
now Ww the conviction thatold Mr. Towers 
was more highly connected than had been 
supposed, 

lie had been respected for his supposed 
fabulous wealth, but for all tnat, he bad 
heen regarded as an exclusive woney- 
grub, 

The appolutments of his bouse were 
good, everything betokened ample means ; 
but before Lhe was strickeu he kept little 
COUMpany,. 

Those who went to bis house were people 
who would not go anywhere, Still, when 
askod to contribute to anything, his cheques, 
though be gave thein with a growl or in si- 
lence, astonished the Browns, 

‘The appearance of Lady Baccarat created 
asensation ; butere long, the impression 
that she was a blood relation, coine to look 
aller bis comforteaand cheer bim with the 
thougbt that he was not wholly in the 
bande of strangers, received another quali- 
fieation. 

She had an eye on the loaves and fishes. 
Tue last Lord Baccarat, her busband, had 
pawned the estates. Was not the present 
peer poor as Job? 

“I’ve bad « letter froin Simon, poor fel- 
low," said Lady Baccarat one day to her 
old tover, who day by day became tore 
feeble; “he is very despondent. He has 
aii idea of cutting off the entail; it can be 
done. His boy will be of age in a lew 
inonths, and the dear lad, who ought tw be 
having an establishinent of his own, is will- 
ing aud wishful wo belp bis tather all be 
can. 

‘Simon thinks he would be freer with- 
outthe millatons—be could go out. He 
thinks he sould get an appointment, now 
is party arein power—a governorship or 
snething. If that failed him, go to New 
Zealand, Stephen bas been trying to learn 
latining from books, and what he can see 
riding over the farms, Hebas been culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the fariners. 
You area man of business, James; what 


would you advise? | shall have to answer 
scoarat,”’ 
spould | 
wers faint! y¥ i¢ 1a 446 
ties in Live worst gist hey 
ne bliin into acorner? no? Once th 
"tale goes, ita recovery is avuother inatter 


When is bis son of age?”’ 

“In « few montha, 1 believe.” 

“He can’t do anything untilthe boy can 
wign. It’s not for me to lay down the law, 
Kate, but were I in his place,I should stick 
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to Bil ” 

“It is very well for to may so,” said 
Kody Rewmart, with o'bake, of ber’ bead 
now are ou 

wr? ae = Winghil!.” 
“J I had a cause,” said the old man, 
ber eyes piaintively. “You can 
write, ate, and give it just as my ad- 


It was almost an sppeal, be appeared 
nervously anxious. 

“Well, I will, He wonders now on A I 
sn bere #0 long. He will wonder who Mr. 
Towers is.” 


“J don’t think, Kate, you will be Lere 
ae longer,” said he meaningly, but with 

“James,” anid Lady Baccarat sternly, but 
with tears in ber eyes, “you are got low. 
You must not give way. I am hoping to 
may with you a long time.” 

“You will not go—while I live?” he 


“No,” said she, her voice breaking down, 
conviction confronting ber. “I don’t know 
that I should find avetter home. Besides, 
I feel that I owe you more than you will 
bring yoursel{ to think.” 

“the dett is paid,’’ said the old man ten- 
derly, ae bey his hand upon hers, “1 think 
Iamu obi now, Kate,” 

“The old geutiomanu won't last till morn - 
ing,”’ said t watcher, dropping 
in at the “Vintners’ Arms.” “I keep go- 
ing, but I’m not wanted,the old lady won't 
leave him, She and Mra, Boston take it off 
andon, The old lady has a ted in the 
dreming-rocm, and Mrs. Boston bas orders 
to call her the moment there’s a sign of 
danger, Ten o’clock—it’s my time, 1 must 
g°; 1 must be there if I’m wanted.” 

At that moment Mrs. Boston burried into 
the dressing-room. 

“Mr. Towers is awake, and asking for 
you, iny lady.” 

Lady Baccarat, with all expedition, re- 
turned to the bedroom. Mrs. Boston 
partially closed the door after Lady Bacca- 
rat, and Opened the otherdoor, She stayed 
to luten, 

“Aro you there, Kate, or is it Bos- 
ton?” 

“It is I, James.” 

“{ ain at the end of my journey, Kate,” 
said be faintly. “I have been so glad you 
caine.” 

“And I ain pes I came, dear James, 
The memory of my stay here will be with 
me to the eud of my life. I shall soon fol- 
low you.”’ 

“Move the lamp, 1 cannot well see you, 
or it is my eyen that fail ine,there, it’s better. 
Do you know wbatl have been trying to 
fancy these weeks?” 

“No,’’ Lady Baccarat, her head 
shaking more, ber chin and bands tremul- 
ous, 

“That iny lonely life has been all a 
dream,” said he, siniling as if to himsaell ; 
‘that, alter all, you and I did marry, and 
that we have been together all our lives, It 
is partly true, Kate, for you have been al- 
ways in iy thoughts.” 

“And I have often thought of you,J ames, 
From that day | was certain that you were 
a nobler than 1, 1 felt, I can confess it now, 

ou were a nobler man than Gerald, But 
t is the way of the world. Love is 
blind. James, [might have come to you 
sooner,” 

“You would bave marricd ine,old though 
we might be?’ 

“1 would, James,if it would have pleased 

ou,or caused you to think I was doing’what 
Tn in my power Ww brighten your 

“That isa coiunfort to 4 dying man, I bave 
always loved you, Kate. I love you yet, 
now, never nore ardently. Kise me, Kate; 
in a few womentsa—in a few inoments—it 
will ali—be over.”’ 

Lady accarat stooped over ber old and 
faituful lover tocomply with his wish. tle 
was just cor a of the act. 

The moment after, gazing on bis face, her 
eyes near, it seemed to her that she saw a 
wave of restfulness and peace meal over 


t 

There waa the slightest tremor, then sbe 
knew that ber constant lover was dead, It 
was an unconsidered impulse, but ber fin- 
gers piously closed Lis eyen. 

She had not wept for years, but all the 
tenderness of ber nature was stirred to its 
depths. She fell upon ber knees solb- 
bing, then wearing a tap at the door, she 
ruse. 

** Boston ?’” 

“You, my lady.” 

“You can comeio. Mr, Towers is dead, 
You ust see to everything ; [ shall stay, 
though, uotil after the funeral.” 

W ben the bel! of the parish church tolled, 
people burried to the steeple, merely w con- 


THE MAKING OF TEA. 
The way in which tea is made is 28 follows: 
The leaves are pees, Se erase having a 
a 


wither and sligbt) them. 
' The ‘are theo placed In smal quantities 
n 


form whych ultimately retain. 
Ex re to air @ final heating 
com the with some teas ; while 


perfectiy rolled leaves being retcoved 
and the dust and fine fragments sifted 
out. 

The chest, with its leaden lining, being 
ready, one bafefooted taborer gets iuto it, 
and another gradually poursin the leaves, 
which the first treads down firmly. As soon 
as the case is full, the leaden cover is soid- 
ered down. 

Teas are subjected to variove adultera- 
tions in China andin the countries where 
they are sold. 

The manipulation of poor teas to give 
them a finer ce is carried on in 
China,and there are establishments in Eng- 
landand America which are engaged in 
thin trade. 

The glazing or aaing of teas in done with 
pluinbago or blacklead, added in fine pow- 
der to the tea in a revolving cylinder, where 
the mutual attrition imparts to the leaves 
a peculiarly smooth and glossy appear- 
ance. 

Cheap black teas are colored so as to pass 
for green, asthe latter kinds sre popeier 
in some countries, their higher price giving 
. a that they are of better 
quality. 

The principal materials used in coloring 
are China clay,or terraalba; Prussian blue, 
and turineric ; suimetimes gy psuin and indi- 


0. 
The coloring matters are inixed in pro- 
portions to produce the desired shade, and 
are added to the slightly moistened tea, and 
the whole is agitated until the color be- 
comes evenly distributed, and the leaves, 
by rubbing together, beooine glazed. 

A fine tea is often mixed with an inferior 
Bort. 

Tine Chinese prepare what is called “lie 
tea”’ fur this purpose, consisting of the dust 
whicn accumulates in the manufacture of 
tea, and the dust of other leaves,rice husks, 
etc., nade up by the aid of gum into little 
pellets to reseusble tea, 

Suimetimes exhausted tea leaves are used. 
At the Chinese tea houses, which are —s 
day and night, the tea is usually made ina 
cup, covered with a saucer,and then poured 
iuto another cup, 

Standing about the roomsare large jars, 
into which the dregs are emptied, and these 
jeavés are carefully tnade up over again and 
find their way into the market, 

The adulteration with otber leaves is 
practiced in China, and was formerly to a 
large extent in Kogland, 

Willow leaves and those of cainellia 
raganqua are inuch used in China, while 
elsewhere, those of the sloe or wild pluin, 
tbe hawthorn, alder, plane tree, poplar, and 
others have been employed. 

‘These aialterations and others may be 
readily detected by suaking out and unroll- 
ing the leaves; those of the true tea are 
readily known by their sbdpe, the looping 
together of the principal veins just within 
the margin being very characteristic, and 
they may be picked out easily from any 
foreign adinixture by the aid of a imaguily- 
ing glass. 

- eT a _ 

Ix Fantiern Days. — The ancient He- 
brews had cups, platters, vases, dinLes, 
bowls and caldrons, of tae distinctiuns be- 
tween which litie is Anown pow except 
froin tie usages of the Arabs, who retaiu 
the habits and custommcf patriarchial Limes. 
The group at dinner, gathered about a little 
area of earth set apart for the purpose, or 4 
table raised a few inches from the ground, 
and ate with their fingers from «4 common 
dish placed inthe centre. TLe table cus- 
vine of the ancient Egyptians, even with 





firus a0 ism pression. 

If aiman be rich and solitary, the natu- 
ral sequel to this, is looking forward & the 
day of the funeral, how be bas disposed of 
bis money. 

If this be a matter of moment to ont- 
siders, what wust it beto those who can 
claim # rewote tie of blood f 
utit was never clearly known bow Mr. 
Towers had bequeathed bis money, only 
that his old servants bad annuities: but 
the Baccarat entail was not cut off, and old 
Lady Baccarat was in a position © assert to 
the invidious, who say spiteful things, | 


ee 





that ber visit bad nothing w do with 


ats 


38. | 
ie al = ptt 
Tux best-beloved wife of the King of Da- | 
homey weighs, it is said, 530 pounds, and 
bas two maids whose exclusive duty it is to 
wait upon ber, 


the high degree of civilization they had at- 
tained, were quite assimple. A picture of 
an Egyptian dinner party taken from 4a 
monument shows one guest pulling a wing 
from a goose which he nolds in bis han«ds,a 
second is gnawing at an entire jointof ineat, 
a third is partaking of a large fish, which he 
bolds in one of his hands while he takes 
the flesh off with the other, and a fourth is 
drinking water trom a vase apparently 
bolding one or two gallons, 





Scientific and Useful. 
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RuBBer Paist.—To dimolve rubber 
a0 ag to form a kind of rubber-paint for 
cloth, use benzol, and beware of fire. 

ARTIFICIAL Ilvony.—An artificial ivor 
of creamy whiteness and great hardness {s 
now mane froin good washed in 


diluted sulphurie acid, then boiled in the 
same solut until they become solid and 
dense. They are then washed free of the 


acid and siowly dried. This ivory can be 
dyed and turned and made useful in many 
ways. 

BATHING.—There are constitutions 
which cannot stand putting the feet in cold 
water at any time. r needs are best 
met by the system of standing on a hot 
pad while the body is sponged with cold 
water, or a sheet taken out of ice-cold 
water is wrapped round it, a very réfresh- 
ing yet my eg wy xnown method 
of taking a - The pad is merely made 
of three or four thicknesses of oid blanket 
sewn together and placed in a shallow tin 
= Half a pint of hot water is enough te 

eat it thoroughly. 

Crovur.—A French peper publishes the 
following receipe for croup, which is said 
to have been in the possession of the 
family of a well known French civil 
ve meey for several generations. It is 
claimed that a complete cu.e is effected by 
itin from two to ten minutes: “Roast an 
onion in ashes, then spread it on muslin so 
as to form a poultice. Cover the onion 
with another piece of muslin, then pour a 
a of ammonia on the poultice. 
Apply hot to the throat, and a cure is 
certain.” Atany rate, says that paper, it 
is simple, cheap, easily made, and cannot 
do any harm if it does not possess all the 
efficacy that is claimed for it. 

Woop Putr.—A report comes from 
Norway of a discovery just made after 
years of ore gr a ge See wood pulp 
can be used for the manufacture o ‘all 
kinds of building ornament. which are 
usually made in r of Pais, the pulp 
readily taking painting or gilding to great 
advan The material also seems to be 
remarkably tough, and not easily broken, 
as shown by the fact that a bar a foot long, 
an inch thick, and five inches wide, was 
thrown with great violence against a wal! 
and sustained no injury. Pieces have 
also been dropped from great heights with 
the same result. 

Fast Wrrina.—Some of the features of 
short-hand writing, telegraphy and type- 
writing are combined in a system of steno- 
telegraphy invented in Paris. In recent 
experiments over a wire running from 
Paris to Orleans and back, messages were 
sent at the rate of over 200 words a minute, 
that being the highest speed attainable by 
animble-fingered operator. By means ot 
an automatic transmitting apparatus, using 
a strip of paper previously perforated, as 
in some of the systems of telegraphy 
already in vogue, 17,000 words per hour 
were sent over a line 6 kilometers in 
length, the messages being autotaticall y 
printed by the receiving instrument. 
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Farm and Barden, 


Koos. —FEgys are used largely in the arts. 
Albumen is made from the white, and egg 
oil from the yelks. The egg oil is used 
for oiling leather and wool in the woolen 
milla. Then there are e¢gg¢ pomadde, 
desiccated eggs, and preserved eggs (for 
tanners’ use). Ege albumen sells in 
France at the rate of 75 cents per pound. 

SMALL AND Lanoe.—The smal! farms 

should always be devoted to those crops 
that are not grown extensively. A farm 
of ten acres will not pay if wheat and corn 
be grown upon it, but if used for growing 
fruit or omen vegetables it will be large 
enough for all the work that can be given 
it. Kverything depends upon the kind of 
crop grown. 
Tus Horse.—Let your horse stand 
loose, if possible, without being tied up to 
the manger. Pain and weariness from a 
contined position induce tad habits, anc 
cause swollen feetand other disorders, [bo 
not urge the animal to drink water which 
he refuses. {St is probably hard and un- 
wholesome. Every night look and see il 
there is a stone beneath the hoof and the 
shoe, Standing on it all night, the horse 
will be lame the next morning. 

Hints.—In using carbolic acid as an 
insecticide 1 part of the acid to 100 parts 
water is the correct proportion. Itmay be 
freely sprinkled on all kindsof plants To 
beautify the plumage of fowls feed the 
seeds of sunflowers. If these cannot be 
obtained give a small quantity of flaxseed 
occasionally. The best place for your 
wood ashes is around your peach trees. 
The effect may be easily noticed the first 
season after the ashes shall have been 
applied. 
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I~ old Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 


there are twelve reasons in favor of tmar- 
riage, of which the first eix are as | »we 
Hast thou means? Thou hast 
‘rease ijt ,. Hiest 1 
> beIp get it art PUR pe 
| ine IAP Pi news ia CGOouUdDIeC 4 
versity 7? She’l! comfort, assist, bear 


of thy burden, to make it more tolerabie 
5. Attathome? She’il drive away welan- 
choly: 6. Artabrosd? She looksafter thee 


| going trom home, wishes for thee in thine 


absence, and fally welcomes thy returo. 


(J REASEH, ET To remove grease or oil 
from white linen or ton goods use soap 
or weak lve: for colored goods, warul SOA p> 
suds: for woollens, soarsuds or ammonia: 
for silks, henzine ether ammonia, 
magnesia, Chalk, or yelk ot egg, with 


grea 


1~ Alsatian w tattcu™ imiseif a 
over with “Vive la Frar an i} 
soned for six months all + 


examined for admission to the (r 
army 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 21, 1887. 


“TERMS OF KSUBNCRIPTION. 
(1m ADVANCE.) 


1 Copy Ome Var... .. cece eeeeee ee 
2 Copies (me Year 3 
3 Copbes Orme Var... ow cere cere nner rwn nnn nwes 4@ 
4 Coptes (hoe Dear..... ‘@ 


6 Copies Ove Year, and One to getter-up of 


EBOD .cccccccccessccccccresscoessocces -n@e 
12 Capies Une Year, aad (me lo ertler-ap of 
CBO 0.0..-2s e000 is @ 


») Ceptes Une Year, and (ue to gettier-up of 
(led ae 


Additions to Clubs can be made atany t me during 


the year al seme Tale. 
It te wot required that all the members of a (Cleb be 


al the same pustoffice, 
Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Cheek, 


or Kegietered Letter. 
Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
lac separate reply, to lmeare reepone. 
Advertising rates furnished on applica 
thee 


Address al! letiers to 
TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadciphia, Pa. 


Putetieation (fe, TR Saneom St. 





I’ractice and Habit. 

We are born with facultics and powers, 
saysone of the most modern 
writers, capable almost of anything, such 
at least as would carry us farther than can 
be easily imagined, but itis only the exer- 
cise of those powers which gives us ability 
and skill in anything, and leads us towards 
perfection 

A middle aged man used all hia life to 
hard work will scarce ever be brought to 
the carriage and language of a courtier, 
though his body be as well proportioned, 
aud his joints as supple, and the patural 


famous of 


parts not any way inferior. 

The legs of a dancing master and the 
fingers of a musician fall, as it were, nat 
urally, without thought or pains, into regu 
lar and admirable motions. Bid = them 
change their parts, and they will in vain 
endeavor to produce jike motions in the 
members pot used to them, and it will re 
quire Jength of time and long practice to 
attain but some degree of a like ability. 
What incredible and astonishing actions do 
we find rope dancers and tumblers bring 
them bodies te! Not but that sundry in al 
most all manual arts are as wondertul; but 
we name those which the world takes no 
tice of for such, because, on that very ac 


All 


beyond the reach 


count, they give money to see them, 
these sdmired motions, 
aud almost the conception of unpracticed 
spectators, are nothing but the mere efleets 
of use and industry in men, whose bodies 
have nothing peculiar in them from those 
of the amazed lookers on , 

As it is in the body, so itis in the mind; 


practice makes it what it is; and most even 


of those exceliencies which are looked on 
as natural endowments, will be found, 
when examined into more closely, t» be the 


and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions, 


product ol Cxcrein 


Some men are remarked for pleasantness 
in raillery, others for apologues and appo 
This is apt to be 
pure nature, and 
it is pot got by 
those who excel in cither of 
them pever purposely set themselves to the 
study of it as an art to be learnt. 


BLOrics, 
eflect of 


Lecause 


site diverting 
taken for the 
that the rather, 


rules, and 


But yet it is trae, that at first some lucky 
hia whieh took with somebody, and gained 
him commendation, encouraged him to try 
again, tuclined his thoughts and endeavors 
timat way, till at last be insensibly got a fa 
cility in at) witheut perceiving how, and 
thatis attributed wholly to nature which 
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will go but from Congress to an Exchange 
will find a different genius and turn in 
their ways of talking, sod oftentimes act- 
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ing, too. 

To what purpose all this, but to show that 
the difference, so observable in men’s ua- 
derstandings and parts, does not arise so 
much from the nstaral faculties as acquired 
habits? He would be lenghed at that 
should go about to make a fine dancer out 
of a hardworking laborer at past fifty. And 
he will not have much better success who 
shall endeavor at that age to make a man 
reason well, or speak handsomely, who has 
pever been used to it, though you should 
lay before him a collection of all the best 
precepts of logic and oratory. 

Nobody is made anything by hearing of 
rules, or laying them up in his memory; 
practice must settle the habit of doing, 
without reflecting on the rule; and you 
may as well hope to make a good painter 
or musician, extempore, by a lecture and 
instruction in the arts of music and paint- 
ing, as a coherent thinkez, or strict rea- 
soner, by a set of rules showing him where- 
in right reasoning consists. 

This being so, that defects and weakness 
in men’s understandings, as wel! as other 
faculties, come from want of a right use of 
their own minds, one cannot but thiok the 
fault is gencrally mislaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts 
when the fault lies in want of a due im- 
provement of them. [’ractice scems to be 
at the root of all. 

—_—_—_—— 3 
PRonaBLy nine-tenths of the happiness 
you willever have you will get at home. 
The independence that comes to a man 
when his work is over, and he feels that he 
has run out of the storm into the quict 
harbor of home, where he can rest in peace 
with his family, is something real. It does 
not make much difference whether you 
own your house or have one little room in 
that house, you can make that little room 
ahome to you. You can people it with 
such moods, you can turn to it with such 
sweet fancies, that it will be fairly lumi- 
nous with their presence, and will be to 
you the very perfection ct a home. Against 
this home none of you should ever trans- 
gress. You should always treat each other 
with courtesy. It is often not so difficult to 
love a person as it is to be courteous to 
him. Courtesy is of greater value and a 
more royal grace than some people seem 
to think. If you will but be courteous to 
each other, you will seon learn to love 
each other more wisely, profoundly, not to 
say lastingly, than you ever did before. 


Tonce thought, says an old author, that 
almost all who could pray movingly and 
fluently, and talk well of religion, had been 
saints. But expericnoce hath opened to me 
what odious crimes may consi-t with high 
profession; and | have met with divers ob- 
scure persons, not noted for any extraor- 
dinary profession or forwardness in relig- 
ion, but only to live a quiet blameless life, 
whom I have often found to have long 
lived, as for as I could discern, a truly 
p godly and sanctified life; only their prayers 
aud duties were by accident kept secret 
from other men’s observation. Yethe that 
upon this pretence would contuund the 
gelly and the ungodly, may as well go 
about to lay heaven and hell together, 





Avorp extremes and “gush.” Deo not 
exaggerate the significance of tritles: do 
not describe molehills as mountains. It a 
rain drop wets your face, do not say the 
storm was terrible; if a person is polite to 
you or does you a favor, do pot immedi- 
ately conclude that he adores you and 
would die fer you; if, on the other hand, 
he seems somewhat uneffusive, do pot in 
fer that he hates and would like tw kil! 
you. Appreciate all good things, but do 
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«ould be impossible. The very science of 
social life consists in that gliding tact which 
avoids contact with the sharp angularities 
of character, which does not argue about 
such things, does not seek to adjust or cure 
them all, but covers them as if it did nct 


——_ 


Justice and honesty contribute very 
much towards all the faculties of the mind. 
I mean that it clears up the understanding 
from that mist which dark and cruel de- 
signs are apt to raise in it; and that itkceps 
up a regularity in the affections by sufler- 


That it likewise preserves the mind from all 
damps of grief and melancholy, which are 
the sure consequences of unjust and dis- 
honest actions. 

Many people of fine sensibilities, when 
appealed to on behalf of the victims of 
some odious fourm of cruelty or oppression, 
stop their ears and exclaim that they really 
cannot endure to listen to such harrowing 
details. This is only another way of say- 
ing that their imagination is outraged by 
the recital, while their hearts are callous 
to the reality. 

Tuerk is nothing of which we are apt 
to be so lavish as of time, and about which 
we ought to be more solicitous; since with- 
out it we can do nothing in this world. 
Time is what we want most, but what, alas! 
we use worst; and for which Ged will cer- 
tainly most strictly reckon with us when 
time shall be no more. 


- —_——_— <= — 


Ir thou desire to be truly valiant, fear to 
do any injury. He that fears not to do 
evil, is always afraid to suffer evil; he that 
never fears, is desperate; and he that fears 
always, isa coward. He is the true val- 
iant man that dares nothing but what he 
may, and fears nothing but what he ought. 


Men talk much of the right of free 
speech and condemn all attempts to fetter 
it. They should also respect the right of 
free silence, and visit with equal censure 
all attempts to violate it by iuvconsiderate 
and uubenevolent questioning prompted by 
curiosity. 





Tuk world has need of all the love and 
tenderness, all the sympathy and compas- 
sion, all the cordiality and kindness that 
exists; whatever of these men feel in their 
hearts should find a ready outlet in the 
tunes of voices, as well as in more substan- 
tial ways. 

WHEN we are young we waste a great 
deal of time in imagining what we will do 
when we grow older, and when we are old 
we waste an equal amount of time in won. 
dering why we waited so long before we 
began to do anything. 


Take heed of affecting always to sbine 
in company above the rest, and to display 
the riches of your own understanding or 
your oratory, as though you would ren- 
der yourself admirable to all that are pres 
ent. : 





A MAN’s life consisteth not in the abund 
ance of the things which he possesseth un- 
less he shares with the less fortunate and 
tries to make others happy. Only thus can 
he make his abundance a blessing even to 
himself. 





Be not too forward, especially in the 
younger part of life, to determine any ues- 
hon in Company with an intallible and per- 
emptory sentence, nor speak with assum. 
ing airs and with a decisive tune of vuice. 





BANis# utterly out of all conversation, 





net sentimentalize over them; and do not 


“pour yourself out’’ when perhaps it 


and especially out of all learned and intel- 
| lectual conference, everything that tends 


The Woerld’s Kappenings. 


The ‘‘Dark Horse” is the name of a Kan. 
sas newspaper. 

Grocers’ clerks in Pitisburg are organiz- 
ing for shorter hours. 

A suicide in Connecticut recently shot 
and killed his dog first. 

The Society of Friends reports 75,000 
members ia this country. 

At Pestn, Hungary, piles have been suc- 
ceasfully driven by dynamite. 


According to the last census there are 
1, 988, 742 Germans in this country. 


Twenty States in the Union now have 
Arbor Days. New Jersey hast two of them. 


People who dislike common things are 
making a market for gold-handled penk uives. 


Krupp is now making what will be the 
largest gan in the world, it will weigh 143 tons, 

A portrait of death “as large as life,” 
was lately advertised in an Irish provincial paper. 
The Prince of Wales, itis now learned, 


never wears a pair of trousers more than five times. 


Week before last 2980 persons left Eng- 
land for this country, and 2700 left during the past 
week. 

A new “‘champion”’ has arisen in Santa 
Rosa, Cal. Heate ® raw eggs, On & wager, in 15 
minutes, 

A verdict of “* burgulery in the 3d de 
gree,’’ a Buffalo paper says, was found bya jufy in 
that city last week. 


Prince Bismarck received on his birth. 
day, recentiy, a barrel of beer from pearly every 
brewer In Germany. 

The town of Lianwenog, Wales, prv- 
poses to celebrate the Queen's Jubilec in grand style 
by buying a new hearse, 


There are in Paris over 30,000 people 
who make their living by rag-gathering and bur- 
rowing in the ash-bins of the city. 


The latest inducements offered by Los 
Angeles, Cal., real estate agents is to offer free vac- 
cination to every purchaser of a lot, 


Buddhism, according to a Boston corres- 
pondent, is becoming the fashionable religion amung 
the ultra blue society of that intellectual city. 


The largest insurance carried on the life 
of any individual, Insurance men say, is that of 
$1,000,000 on the life of Dr. Hostetter, of Pitts- 
burg. 


The Arabs claim that Eve was created 
2 years before Adam was, and that Adam was crea- 
ted simply because she was /oncsome fur some one to 
talk to. 


An immense gunu that has just been 
turned outat the Krupp gun works, in Germany, 
caa throw a ball weighing two tons through 38 inches 
of solid iron. 


Under a new edict just promulgated in 
Japan criminals are not to be executed singly. When 
thereis one he must wait until there is another to 
keep him company. 


The books in the British Museum, it 1s 
stated, are boaend on a principle—histurical books be- 
ing in red, theological in blue, poetical in yellow, 
natural history in green. 


The official legal adviser of New York 
has advised the authorities of that city that the 
sweeping of brusher rubbish already on the side- 
walks into the gutters is not illegal. 


During the past winter Mrs. Mary M:! 
ler, of Hillsborough, N. H., fed daily eight gray 
squirrels, which came to her door from the woudls 
every morning and departed after having had their 
breakfast. 


Paper bottles are now being used bya 
manufacturer of ink and blueing in Chicago. The 
paper, or rather papier-mache, is especially pre- 
pared, and, except that it is not transparent, has 
many advantages over glass, 


Germany and France are keeping track 
of each other by means of the spy system. Each one 
has hundreds of secret emissaries constantly travel- 
ing about, andevery military movement is clusely 
watched aud reported on, 


Some of his neighbors fotind a miser liv- 
ing ina wretched hut near Howell, Mich., nearty 
dead from a lack of proper food. They put him to 
bed, cared for him, and then tovk some of his 
hoarded dollars and bought him new clothes and 
gueod food, 


A couple of unfriendly dogs had a mill 
in a mill at Cuthbert, Ga., and in the course of the 
ficht knocked down a gun leaning against the wal), 
and when it fell it wentoff, killing one of the dogs 
instantly. The survivor was intensely surprise! ac 
his victory. 


The breeze from an open window blew « 
match safe from a shelf in a house near Boston. Th« 
safe was breken, the matches ignited, and when dis- 
covered there was a brisk fire burning in that room, 
and ten minutes more would have seen a first-class 
conflagration. 


The ten largest cities in the world, ac 
cording to latest estimates, are: Londen, 4754312: 
Paris, 2,359,023; Canton, China, 1,500,000: New Yort, 
1, #8, @0; Aitchi, Japan, 1,522,000; Berlin, 1,122,000: 
Tokio, Japan, 97,0; Philadelphia, 875,000; Cal- 
cutta, 766,00, and Vienna, 724, 000, 


The Queen having requested the photo 


graphof the Maror of one of the chiet Enclish 
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ing your play to begin. 
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THE PARTING. 





BY DRAYTON. 





Simce trere’s no help, come, let us hiss and part; 
Nay, lhave dore, you get no more of me; 

Aw! Lam glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thas so clearly I myself can {ree. 


Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows: 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


ow at the last gasp of Love's latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechiess lics, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
Awd Innocence is closing un his eyes, 
Now if thou wouktst, when all have given him over, 
Frew death to life thou might’st him yetrecover, 
a 


The Passion Flower. 


BY A. ¥. R. 











HROUGHOUT the whole of France 
there is not a feudal castle, however 
ever gloomy and fiercely threatening 

in aspect, but has its legend of tenderness 
and love; not the daintiest little castel, with 
its quaint carvings and coquetish devices, 
but has its tale of frantic jealousy and 
bloodthirsty revenge; while others, again, 
amongst the old castellated mansions frow- 
ning and forbidding as they appear, have 
been the scene of many an idyll. 

Of these last is the Chateau de Talvere, 
which stands almost at the gates of Lune- 
ville. Itisa ruinous old pile, scarcely in 
worse state, however, than when the two 
sole remaining members of the Talvere 
family—the fair young daughter and her 
aged grandmother—were forced to scek 
refuge within its gray old walls. 

Karly youth and extreme old age, alone 
and unprotected, being compelled to the 
strictest seclusion in order to avoid the 
persecution which had fallen upon every 
individual of their race—their only aim 
tranquility, their only security oblivion. 

When Stanislas Leczinski was named 
King of Lorraine, by the favor of Louis the 
Fourteenth, there were a number of heads 
to be cut off, and a number of brave souls 
to be consigned to a living tomb in the 
dungeons of the fortress of Luneville be- 
fore he could sit comfortably on his throne. 
So had it fared with the Count de Talvere, 
who had presumed to designate King 
Stanislas as “minion, foreigner, and inva- 
der,” and who had consequently had his 
head stuck high, one fine morning, on the 
battlements of the fort, to feed the ravens 
and scare the crows; while his estates and 
fortunes served much the same purpose, 
feeding the parasites of the King, and secar- 
ing other patriots from their allegiance by 
the example of such merciless confiscation. 

Of all the family of the Count de Talvere 
none remained but the aged Countess, his 
mother, and the lovely Helene, a maiden 
of sixteen, his only daughter. 

They had been suffered to remain at the 
chateau; whose domain was now confined 
toa small patch of orchard and garden, 
and from this the two unhappy inmates of 
the chateau were compelled to maintain 
themselves entirely. 

Upon such a diet as this obligation en- 
tailed, itcan be no wonder that the poor 
old lady should have grown thinner and 
thinner—until at length the wood-cutters 
and charcoal-burners, who passed the 
chateau on their way from work, would be 
seared into the belief that they had beheld 
the ghost of that wicked Countess de Tal- 
vere, who had been executed at Bar more 
than half a century before. 

Far different, however, was the effect of 
the cruel edict of confiscation (which in 
those days always implied starvation like- 
wise) upon the beautiful Helene, the pres- 
ent sharer of all this destitution, the future 
heiress to all this decay. 

She seemed to thrive on this scanty fare 
of the chateau. She was plump and rosy, 
a8 though she had been nurtured in lux- 
ury; merry and light-hearted, as though 
she had never known a sorrow; scarcely 
conscious of the privation amid which she 
was living; happy in the enjoyment of the 
air, the sunshine and the flowers, and in 
the love and devotion of the old Countess 
de Talvere. 

It was a sight to behold this girl of such 
wondrous beauty, leading at early dawn 
the solitary cow, on which depended the 
nourishment of the family at Talvere, 
along the narrow paths of the garden and 


rehard, pausing while the poor animal 


bale the Scal ww 
all the while ¥< : x 

the distaff 
‘hile carolling forth in the sweetest voice 
nan ever heard some oldg quaint ditty, 
some tender love song of olden times, un- 
Known to other damsels of her age, and 


caught from a former generation through 
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the quavering accents of ber aged grand- 
mother. 


It was a sight to behold her stay now and 
then in her walk to caress the patient ani- 
mal, while standing on tiptoe to whisper 
words of endearment into her ears. 

And so thought the young cavalier, who 
was riding along one morning at break of 
day to join the royal hunt, down the mossy 
path beside the ruined wall of the chateau, 
when, attracted by the song and the tender 
speeches which ensued, he rose in his stir- 
rups to gaze over the stone coping of the 
wall. 

Ifthe refined gallant of the Court of 
Luneville had been startled and perplexed 
at the exquisite delicacy of voice and exe- 
cution of song which he had imagined to 
proceed from the lips of some peasant girl 
at her early labor, how much more was he 
startled and perplexed at the sight of the 
Tantastic figure which presented itself to 
his gaze! 

Amid all the poverty and privation suf- 
fered at the chateau, the necessity of their 
display in sordid attire had not yet ar- 
rived, 

The old Countess had retained the splen- 
did wardrobe she had owned in the days of 
her glory, and the sole delight of her life 
was in the fashioning and furnishing the 
quaintly-cut vestments which she had 
worn in her own youth, to suit the face 
and figure of Helene, 

Well might the young horseman be sur- 
prised when he saw before him this mai- 
den of such strange beauty, attired in a cos- 
tume of which he had read and heard and 
gazed upon in pictures, but which he had 
never before beheld, occupied in work 
familiar to his mind as connected only 
with the humblest drudgery of peasant 
life, ‘ 

It seemed as if some fairy apparition had 
suddenly risen from the earth to bewilder 
his senses. Everything seemed unreal 
and intangible in the scene. 

The fresh loveliness of the little maiden, 
with her delicate pink and white complex- 
ion, the sparkling eyes, the rosy lips and 
golden hair, the soft, sweet voice, all spoke 
of the warmth and power of youth and life; 
the costume of a bygone generation, of old 
age, of moth and mold, of oblivion and the 
grave; the occupation of the rudest poverty 
and toil; the dress, apart from its cut and 
fashion, of wealth and distinction, from the 
richness of the materials of which it was 
composed. 

The petticoat was of brocaded satin, the 
embroidered juste-au-corps of ruby velvet, 
the open robe of brocatelle; faded and out 
of date all might be, but without spot or 
blemish. 


All was so strange and unearthly that the 
fairy tales of Madam D’Aulnoy, the fash- 
ionable reading atthe Court of Luneville, 
crowded on his memory, and for a moment 
he remained convinced that the beauteous 
form on which he gazed must of necessity 
be that of the Princess (iraciosa; that the 
lime blossoms which fell in thick showers 
from the boughs as the cow disturbed them 
in her slow advance, were thrown by the 
hand of her fairy godmother from the 
clouds; and that the daisies and buttercups 
which bent beneath the maiden’s feet were 
real pearls and topazes, spread on the path 
by the same powerful protectress. 

Ifsuch were the impressions conveyed 
to the brain of the young cavalier, it is no 
wonder that he found himself suddenly 
transtormed from Honore de Bellegarde 
into Prince Precinct, for the sake of this 
beauteous, and no doubt heavily oppressed 
and captive Graciosa, held in durance vile 
by the wicked arts of the Duchess of Girog- 
nona. 

It was some time before he recovered 
from the shock produced by the bright 
vision which had thus suddenly burst up 
on his sight, and there is no knowing how 
much longer he might have remained en- 
tranced, had it not been that the maiden,on 
finding the sunbeams beginning to pierce 
the branches of the acacia trees beneath 
which she stood, attempted to lead her 
charge towards the thicker shade of the 
cedar which stood at some little distance. 

She started on perceiving the shadow 
which lay on the path in the grass before 
her, and then looking up and beholding 
the young cavalier, gave such a bound of 
surprise that the rope by which the cow 
was held slipped from her grasp, the dis 
from ber hand, and she re 
if thunderstruck at the 
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eal na ia ALTARS 5b er 
o stammer out some @ACUSE ior intruding 


thus upon her privacy. 





had not his hand just at that moment un- 

come in contact with the little 
silver drinking horn which was carried at 
every hunteman’s belt in that day. His 
brain suddenly cleared, and he framed an 
impromptu demand to give a coloring to 
the apparent im pertinence of which he had 
been guilty. 

“Fair damsel, I have been out ever since 
the dawn, and have lost my way. Can 
you spare me a drop of milk to assuage my 
thirst?” 

The perfect self-possession and innate 
good-breeding of the maiden caused him 
even more surprise than aught which had 
gone before. 

Without the smallest embarrassment 
she answered sweetly—one single word, it 
is true, but spoken audibly and with the 
must enchanting smile: 

“Volontiers, Monsieur.”’ 

Jumping upon a stone, she raised her 
arm to take the drinking horn, and with- 
out more ado, ran to the corner of the or- 
chard, where stood the pail wherein she 
had milked the cow a short while before, 
but which old Hubert, the sole domestic 
of the chateau, would vever suffer her to 
raise. 

Having filled the dainiy little vessel, she 
ran back again and handed it to the strang- 
er, looking on in wonder while he drank, 
litle dreaming that whatever had remain- 
ed of common sense or presence of mind 
had been completely obliterated by the 
grace of her movement. 

The young man was fain to prolong the 
draught in order to regain sufficient mas- 
tery over himself to make the attempt he 
had meditated from the first, to solve the 
mystery of this strange existence behind 
the walls of the Chateau de Talvere, which 
he had passed scores of times on his hunt- 
ing expeditions, and had always deemed 
uninhabited. 

But when he came to make the trial, he 
felt that the task would have been impos- 
sible had he not been aided by the maiden 
herself, who, without undue boldness, and 
yet without the smallest reticence or dis- 
guise, told him every circumstance of her 
histery, while he remained completely 
dumfounded with astonishment. 

She was wondering all the while at the 
interest which could make him thus listen 
with such patience to the story of one who 
was to him a perfect stranger. 

Count Honore de Bellegarde did not join 
the royal hunt that day, but returned to 
Laneville ata slow and thoughtful pace. 
He returned a wiser nan in the new sen- 
sations inspired in his bosom by the love 
which had sprung up thus without warn- 
ing or preamble. 

His mind was tossed to and fro in a com- 
plete tempest of emotion. His instinct told 
him at once that this was no common ad- 
venture, no passing sentiment to be thrown 
aside and soon forgotten. 

He knew that the fair girl had spoken 
truth, that she was indeed of noble blood 
and lofty lineage in spite of her rustic sur- 
roundings; and he resolved to return next 
day to the Chateau de Talvere with a view 
of getting up a petition to the King for re- 
storation of the property of the Talveres to 
the remaining members of the tamily. 

But ‘“4”"homme propose, et Dieu dispose.”’ 
Om arriving at the palace he found to his 
dismay, that the King had issued orders 
for the removal of the Courtto Nancy, ac- 
cording to the policy he had adopted of 
dividing the benetits conferred by the resi- 
dence of a Court, an alternate sojourn in 
the two great cities of his kingdom, Nancy 
and Luneville, possessing a royal palace in 
each, and changing the seat of government 
at certain intervals. 

Everybody noticed the alteration by the 
temper of Honore de Bellegarde. From 
the merriest youth about the Court, he had 
grown taciturn and reserved, flying the 
company of those to whom he had been 
most attached, and seeking the solitude he 
had formerly so much detested. 

The courtiers rallied him on the change 
and declared that he had been rattling the 
dicebox with disastrous effect at Luneville ; 
but King Stanislas, although the wisest 
philosopher of his day, had himself felt the 
attacks of the blind god too often not to 
recognize his wound in another, and so he 
said to himself: 

“The boy is in love; if he confide in me, 


I will help bim in his trouble.” 
The hours seemed weeks to Honore de 
Ihe eganite during the aorourn at Nar 
\ ‘4 al 
datthe chateau: Was it not 


lalladream? Might not the whole affair 


Honore de Bellegarde was, for the first be nothing more than a freak of some of 
time in bis life, attacked with timidity, and the madcap ladies of Luneville, who had 


would have turned away on the instant 





choser to seek retirement and disguise in 
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order to escape the pursuit of some unfor- 
tunate lover? 

There was no supposition, however fool- 
ish or impossible, that did not pass through 
his fevered brain during the night of bis 
return to his old quarters in the Palace at 
Luneville, until at length,as the dawn 
drew nigh, unable any longer to bear the 
state of irritation and impatience into which 
he had worked himself, he once more 
mounted his steed and set off alone to the 
Chateau de Talvere. 

The morning was heavenly, the green 
glades through which he passed were al! 
glistening with dew, the birds were just 
awakening in the branches, and the under- 
wood was just beginning to i« stirred by 
the wild game with which the forest 
abounds, 

His heart beat violently as he drew near 
te the chateau. The old grey turrets seem- 
ed more sad and joyless than ever, amid 
the gleeful awakening of nature. 

Nota sound was heard within the or- 
chard, no joyous carolling greeted the ear 
of the youth as he listened with eager ex- 
pectation. 

In vain he stretched himself to the ut- 
most, ashe stood upright in the stirrups 
and looked out from the back of his tall 
steed through the breach in the ruined 
wall, as he had done once before. He be- 
held no lovely girl, no fairy princess, The 
lime blossoms fell no mors in a shower 
upon the ground, the daisies and the but- 
tercaups had dixappeared, choked by the 
long grass which had been suffered to grow 
rank and wild beneath the trees. 

Fora moment did Monsieur de Belle- 
garde stand thas listless and inanimate, 
straining his sight and stretching his neck 
to gaze into the enclosure, 

The long, rambling bui'ding lay in one 
mass of peaks and points and bows and 
buttresses, surmounted with weathercocks 
innumerable, as is the custom with these 
ancient chateaux, but nota soul was visi- 
ble. 

He looked up at each window in turn; 
nota human form appeared at any of the 
latticed panes; but with a lover's instinct, 
he could tell at once which was the cham- 
ber where, perhaps at that moment, was 
slumbering the object of his thoughts. He 
knew it by the rose-covered baleony and 
the long, trailing tendrils of the passion- 
flower, which, trained from thesturdy stem 
planted against the wall, had entwined 
themselves round the delicate tracery of 
the ironwork, whence the bright, starry 
blossoms drooped and swung in the breeze 
now visible, now hidden from sight as the 
leaves were blown hither and thither in 
the morning air. 

He was just turning away in bitter disap- 
pointment, half chilled at the silence and 
solitude of the place, when he was startled 
by alow, ‘moaning sob, which seemed to 
burst from the very heart of some sorrow 
stricken individual close to the spot where 
he was statione«!. 

The sound came from close beneath the 
wall, and he felt asifhe were guilty of an 
act of meanness in thus intruding upon the 
sacred privacy of grief; 40 he coughed aloud 
and then jerked his horse’s rein so sharply 
that the animal snorted and made the curl 
chain jingle. 

On the instant a shrill scream 
through the silence of the woods, presently 
a light form bounded with fawn-like agili- 
ty upon the moss-cov ered stone, and the 
woe-begone countenance of the fair Prin 
cess Graciosa filled the hollow rent in the 
wall, so close to that of the bashful Prince 
Precinct that he biushed deep as scarlet 
and actually turned aside, unable to bear 
the burning gaze which burst so suddenly 
upon bins. 

Butalas for poor Graciosa! Her eyes 
were red with weeping, and her bosom 
heaved with convulsive sobs, while down 
her sweet face the tears were coursing eacl: 
other, and trickling into the golden riug- 
lets which hung loose upon ber neck. 

Ah! surely that horrid Duchess (Girognu- 
na had been at ber wicked tricks again! 
It required some little effort on the part of 
the Count de Bellegarde, to encourage hii 
to enquire concerning the cause of the de- 
spair by which the littie maiden seemed to 
be thus overoome. 

There was no embarrassment, no reti 
cence in the answer which gushed out quite 


echoed 


spontaneously amid the sobs which could 
not be o-ntrolied. 


“Ah, monsie what shall we 
: 4 y ‘ t oe 
x 
4 i * _ 
, rink. @ i ebaii soou bave 
bread to eat. ‘tirand’mere is ii and 


bave not a sou wherewith to buy food. Old 
Hubert is gone to the furnace with a lar 
row tull of clover w sell to the Superinten- 
dent’s wife, for ber goat,and i am 
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alone!’ 

The image of ber own loneliness was 
more than the litthe maiden could bear,and 
abe burst into a paroayam of grief, biding 
her face in both her handa, while Mousieur 
de Relleyarde remained aghast, un prepared 
jor the avowal of such misery as this. Ile 
felt asore perplexity concerning the form 
his condolence ougtt to take. 

But as he looked roand in his embarras- 
ment, his eye was caught by the thousand 
blomsous of the passion-flower as they bal- 
anoed to and fro in the wind, and, love 
lending him that readiness of resource be 
never refuses to his votaries, made him 6x- 
claim erly: 

“Nay, but, Mademnoiselie, it was not for 
milk [ came thie morning, but tor one of 
the passion-flowers which tbicossours alnove 
your balcony. ‘Tbe flower which grows in 
such abundance here at Talvere is so prec 
ious at Lunevilie, that—would you beleve 
it ?—the ladies of the Court are compelled 
to pay a double louis d'or tora single blos- 
som, and King Stanisias, who loves no 
otber flower, never looks kindly on any of 
the courtiers who do nut be@ra sprig of it 
at mass on gaia days, As it bappens that 
this verv day there is to be a grand Te 
Deum at the Cathedral in bonor of His 
Majesty's return from Naney, I rode bith- 
er with the humble hope that you would 
allow ine to purchase one of those Dowers 
to place in iny vest to please him. 

The little inaiden dried her eyes in a mo- 
ment in order to open them wider with the 
greater case, anl then she stiniled so sweet 
ly that the abject terror he had felt all the 
time he bad been speaking vanished ina 
inounent, and when she nodded ac uies- 
ence and exclaimed: 

“Ah, Mousieur, "tis Providence has sent 
you bere,” and juinped lightly down and 
ran across the grass to gather the flowers 
he had asked for—he prayed that the words 
might prove prophetic of the good fortune 
in wlore, 

In the twinkling ofan eye did the mai- 
den return with the loveliest of the bios- 
soum of the passion-flower, and, without 
the sinallest shyness, without any of that 
grimacing hesitation a Court lady would 
bave assumed, did this ehild of nature 
hand itover the wall tothe cavalier, Strange 
to way, however, he durst not offer her the 
piece of gold he bad drawn from his purse 
as price of the flower, but laid it.on the wall 
where it caught the rays of the morning 
sun, and plittered like a star just fallen 
from the skies. 

Hut when the action was accomplished, 
asudden panic seized him at the boldness 
of which he bad given proof, and he hur- 
ried away with almost uncourteous abrupt- 
leas, 

Kut he might have spared binself all un- 
pleasant doubt. llelene de Talvere wasa 
child of nature as we have said before. 

She believed every word of the strange 
gentleman's speech, and treasured it up 
like gospel, She seized the gold piece 
With childish glee, and laughed joyously. 

“Oh, letine run ateonece and show this to 
dear grand’mere!" she exclaimed; and, 
Without so tmuch as thanking the gentle- 
inantor his castom or even noticing his 
abrupt departure, ran swiltly towards the 
duor of the chateau. 

As the Count turned the angle of the wall 
bis attention was aroused by the sound of 
Volces in discussion, The harsh tones of 
scolding and reproach mingled with the 
sort pocentof his lovely (rraciosa in gentle 
expostulation, and be could just catch a 
Kiiinpee ofa tittle wizvened female figure, 
With bigh-crowned cap and cross-handled 
erutch, which, he felt sure, must be that of 
the horrible Duchess CGrognona He was 
low far ofl Lo seize the purport of ber shrill 
words, bul he was sure tuat he saw her 
with one hand raise her crutch with a men- 
acting gesture towards him, while with the 
other she threw the piece out into 
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gold 


THE SATURDAY 


individual of that immense multitude was 
bent on making way to the front, in order 
to cateh the best view of the royal proces- 
sion, which had entered the building by 
the canon’s door and was to leave it by 
the great gate,so that no one paid the 
sinaliest attention to her, but suffered ber 
to glide stealthily through the different 
groups until she arrived at the flight of 
marble steps, and took her station outside 
the iron balustrade by which they are pro- 
tected 


Here she remained, patiently waiting 
until the gate should open for the King 
and the Court to pass through. She knew 
well enougl: that none of the bourgeois and 
artisans, of whom the crowd was compos- 
ed, could afford to purchase her passion- 
flowers at a double-louls apiece,so she 
gathered ber long, dark cloak of Lyons 
cloth closely around ber, and biding ber 
basket beneath it, took out her beads, and 
bending low, went steadily through the 
whole rosary, imploring the Virgin to 
grant a blessing on her endeavor to save 
grand’mere from the penury amid which 
she had languished so long, and likewise 
most particularly to bless the kind young 
gentieman whose suggestion bad put her 
in the way of accomplishing ber desire. 

How could she dream that at that very 
moment another prayer was rising to 
Heaven from the Count de Bellgarde, in 
thanksgiving for the King’s consent to re- 
store the estates of ber family to Helene de 
Ta.vere, and His Majesty's promise to as- 
sist his favorite in bis desire to obtain the 
hand of his now great heiress. 

So ferrent was she in her invocation, 80 
long did she linger over the prayer, that 
the crash of the great Te Deum bell, an- 
nouncing that mass was over, burst forth 
before she had concluded. 

The shock of the vibration aroused her 
to consciousness of her situation; and when 
the great doors of the Cathedral were thrown 
open, and the congregation, all composed 
of the lords and ladies attendant on the 
King, streamed forth in proud procession, 
preceded by their halberdiefs, and followed 
by their pages, she started up, and throw- 
ing aside the long cloak, stood forth in all 
her beauty and ber singular attire, bolding 
the basket, filled to the very brim with the 
passiou-flower, in sight of the richly dress- 
ed company, not one of whom seemed to 
be provided with a single blogsoin, so rare 
was evidently her merchandise at Lune- 
ville, 

It was clear that the cavalier had spoken 
truth, and the conviction filled her with 


a joyful hope. And so she grew bold 
enough to call aloud,in ber own sweet 
voce: 

“Who'll buy my passion-flower? Only 


a double-louis the blossom! All bright and 
freshly gathered, and well worth the 
money!’ 

Tbere uiust have been inagic in the words 
for scarcely were they uttered when a loud 
shout, whether of aduuration or derision 
sie could pot tell, burst oat from the by- 
standers, and mingled its shrill echoes with 
the thundering nutes of the organ which 
came rolling majestically through the open 
door, and the clanging of the bell from the 
Cathedral tower, 

So uncertain was the little maiden with 
regard to the ineaning of the shout which 
had greetea her first appeal, that she re- 
peated it in atone yet more clear and con- 
fidentw 

This time there could be no mistake as 
to the effect produced, tor tuere arose from 
the portion of the multitude within hearing 
of the ca'l such a sharp, discordant bow! of 
laughter that it made her turn pale as ashes 
and treinble from bead to toot, 

‘Look at her! Who is she ?’’ was the cry. 
**Look at her strange dress! She must 
surely be some maniac escaped from the 
asyluin at Sainte Barbe, with ber trumpery 
flowers, too, at a double-louis apiece, tor- 
sooth 1" “Nay, nay, don’t you see? It is 





Phen the wailing sobs of the poor girl fell 
once more upon his stricken ear, until, 
driven forward by 
entered the tall door, which closed behind 
thet and all was silent again, 

‘Phat must be the old ¢ 
vere, a proal lady in her 


hears lhe urged lis 


suntess de Tal- 
day,”’ murmured 
horse to the trot, “but 
she retninds ne woetu ly of the Duchess 
(srognona potwithstanding.”' 

An bour or two later in the morning a 
Vision, nore strange than that which a tew 
weeks before had burst upon the aight of 
Count Honore de Bellegarde, tight have 
been seen gliding across tne orchard of the 
Chateau de Talvere, and stealing through 
tue gate Which led out by short cuts aud 
bDy-patos lo the high read to Luneville, 

It was Helene de Talvere, attired in the 
quaint costume we have already seen, but 
enveloped ina large cloak, and her 
oonecealed by the old-fashioned hood and 
wiieple which had been 
waldeus of her own tune 

(oo ber arm bung a large basket filled up 
With long branches of the passion-flower, 
Which, seoording to the gentleman who 
leat paid that early visit to Talvere, would 
¥ purchased at such exorbitant price in 

imevVille, 















She bastened along the way she remein 
bered lo have traversed with old Hubert. 
When Upon rare occas she had suflered 
er WO acer \ tr t pbarket, and ar 
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lo see olber crowd arin a! Orson 

; n- 
apes atlendanton the King’s } gb Mass 
a8 this ceremony was called 

Well was it for t ; at ever: 


the old lady, the girl | 


face | 


forgotten by the | 


some Inasyuerading farce she has come out 
| to play pon us, poor, ignorant folk that we 
are! Rely on it, she is one of the stage- 
| girls fromthe King’s Playhouse; perhaps 
the Coraline herself in disguise, playing off 
| Some inerry jeston one of ber gallants.’’ 
| ** Yes, that is the most likely thing.” cried 
another, 
| “And is it nota shame that one of these 
vile creatures should dare to appear, with 
| her masquerading tricks, before the very 
portals of God's house ? Seize her! Hand 
| her over to the Marechaussee! Let her be 
whipped by the hangman for the base sac- 
rilege!” 
And then the women raised their shrill, 
spiteful voices in chorus, 
“Ab, yes, that will bea pleasant jest, to 
| kee her change her tawdry player's robes 
| for the gray serge dress of Lhe penitent, and 


EVENING POST. 


yrtal the royal dais, borne Ly four gentie- 
eet the Court whom the King most de- 
lighted to honor, and beneath it the placid 
and benign countenance of the King bim- 
self, looking down with wonder on the 

ne below. 

Of course, the progress even of this most 
solemn of all wasstayed upon the threshold 
for the crowd was now pressing 80 closely 
at the bottom of the steps, thatall advance 


was im possiple. 
Suddenly to the astonishment of all, one 


t ntlemen bearing the royal canopy 
ne loud cry of anguish and dismay, 
and was seen to shift the handle of the pole 
which by virtue of his office, he was ap- 
pointed to support, into bis neighbor's 
grep, an! forgetful of all etiquette, to rush 
own the steps towards the spot where the 
poor girl was struggling amongst her as- 
sailants. 
He was very young, it is true, and new 
to the office, or he would perhaps have 
been more impressed with the solemn re- 
sponsibility conferred upon him by favor 
of the King. 
He was conspicuous moreover froin the 
passion-flower which was hanging pendent 
aunong the folds of bis lace cravat, over bis 
embroidered white satin vest, because he 
was the only one of the whole company 
whose bosom was thus adoroed, althougn 
he was the very man who had told the poor 
girl that very morning that such was of ne- 
ceasity to be worn by everyone. 
The sight of the flower was like a beam 
of Heaven, and salvation to Helene de Tal- 
vere. Witha piteous cry she stretched 
forth her arins to the wearer, whose face 
flushed and then grew pale as death, and 
who, rushing forward to the iron bars, to 
which she was clinging, seized ber by the 
waist and Jifted her over the balustrade as 
though her form had not weighed more 
than a feather in his grasp. 

He loosened not bis hold till he had ds- 
posited her, all panting and balf insensible 
at His Majesty's feet, where by instinct she 
remained kneeling in humility. He did 
but pause to whisper a few words of expla- 
nation in answer to the look of astonish- 
ment with which the King was gazing on 
the scene. 

His Majesty started and listened with a 
benignant sinile, and then he raised the 
girl to her feet and motioned the procession 
to move on, and in the sight of ail the peo- 
ple she walked beside him beneath the 
royal canopy. 

# « ” -_ + 

Tt was not long after this event that an- 
other gay procession, likewise graced with 
the presence of royalty, was seen wending 
its way over the sanded pavement of the 
Grand-Piace, preceded by heralds-at-arins 
bearing tbe banners of the two inostancient 
houses of Lorraine. 

As before, the whole population of Lune- 
ville was abroad to witness the marriage of 
Honore, now created ‘Prince de Belle- 
garde,’”’ on this occasion, with Helene, the 
great heiress of the restored domains and 
ties belonging to the Chateau de Taivere; 
and the bride, although reinstated in her 
rights, and in spite of the schooling of 
grand’inere, must still have preserved 
some of the rustic independence acquired 
by her solitary life at the chateau, for she 
resolutely rejected the twyrtle and the 
orange blossom, which were of old estab- 
lished custom, for her wedding wreath, but 
stood at the altar crowned with the twining 
blossoin of the pale and starlike Passion 
Flower. 

And her descendants to this very day 
bear the flower in their coat-of-arms, ac- 
cording to the license granted at her prayer 
by Stanislas Leczirski, King of Lorraine. 
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the season. ler rooms were crowded 

to overflowing, so that a few of the 
guests trickled over into the covservatories 
and on to the stairs, 

Mr. Criswick Eyre, the famous tenor, had 
just entranced all bearers by bis otagniti- 
cent rendering of “Anchored,” and had 
started every one on the topic of music, so 
that a general buzz of conversation perva- 
ded the place, 

Two persons were standing in a little bal- 
cony, from which they looked on the strip 
of garden that ran out from the back of 
Mra, Connellan’s residence. 

The sott breeze of a July evening fanned 
their faces; the stars looked down on thei 
frow the quiet sky; the scent of flowers was 
wafted up to them from below. They were 


i" was Mrs, Connellan’s last reception of 





all her fiae golden locks shaved close to 

her head, and burntin the fire wheres the 

irons are heating to brand heras the accurs- 

| ed sacrilegious sinner she must be,” 

| And atthe words a hundred rude hands 
were raised aloft to seize the poor innocent 
inaiden; a thousand rude voices arose in 
loud protestation against the foul attempt 
at ribaidry in such a holy place; and there 


isno Knowing what might have happened 
bial riot the procession Just then coime toa | 
halt In consequence of the tumult. 
Phe gr up rf pages who walked before 
the King, bearing on velvet cushions his 
va er wt at) awort alate bac Sto ni 
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the muitiiude, while the flowers on 
which she bad reckoned for grandwmere’s 
sustenanes were being toased abroad and 
| trampled by the crowd. 
Presentiy appeared i: lue order at the 


| talking in lowered tones; partly in eonse- 
| quence of the solemnizing influence of the 
| spangled heavens, partiy from an uncon- 
| scious desire to keep their words from 
travelling in between the lace curtains of 
the open window to other ears than those 
for which they were intenaed. These two 
| were Douglas Buchan and Ethel K night; 
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He looked at her until she turned her 
head away. 

“I feel, in listening to you, Miss Knight 
that there is the same bet 
your conversation and that of those 
in there’’—here be waved his hand 
the gaslit room—‘‘that there is between this 
fresh nigat breeze and the pufts of hot air 
which are wafted to us through the win- 
dow.”’ , 

She did not answer, and be was silent an 
instant, fearing that his compliment bad 
given offence. 

‘This is Lhe third time we have met here,” 
was bis next remark. ‘‘And there has been 
an interval of a year between each meetinz. 
Itisaslow way of making acquaintance, 
1 wonder if we shall mevt again alter an- 
other twelve mouths,” 

“It seems likely. my aunt has me to 
stay with her every July, and Mra, Con- 
nellan always asks us to her ‘at-bomes,’” 
“I wish Lady Aylwin would have you to 
stay with her more often—no, I don’t be 
cause I believe it is country life that makes 
you 8o different fromthe girls I usually 
meet in society. And I should not see 
] leave England in three days for China.” 
“For China!” 

“Yes. [shall be away a year. I wish—I 
wish——" 

“What?’’ she asked, without looking at 
biin. 

“That you would promise to remember 
me—to think ot me sometimes while I am 
so far away. Wiil you?” 

His voice had dropped to a lower tone 
than before. Ethel Knight glanced at him, 
and saw his eyes fixed upon her witha 
strange fire that made her tremble and 
flush, She made a movement to return to 
the room; then checked herself as be re- 
peated: 

“Will you?” 

And she answered, al:nost inaudibly: 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Thank you,” he returned in the same 
low voice. “I believe that, at all events, 
and your promise will be often in my mind. 
I ought not to speak to you like this; and 
yet—considering how long it will be before 
{ can say another word—give me one more 
pleasant thing to remember; tell me that 
you will not be sorry to see me when I 
come home.”’ 

He bad taken her hand which felt cold 
through her glove, and was eagerly watcb- 
ing her changing face. A mist of tears had 
clouded her grey eyes, for the thrill of 
deep feeling in his tone had stirred 
ber through and through. 

“Sorry !’’ she repeated, forcing a laugh. 
“IT hope I shall always be glad to see my 
friends again.”’ 

“Then,” said Buchen, “I shall look for. 
ward to meeting you here a year hence, 
when, all having gone well with me, I shall 
be able to ask you a question—if you are 
still free.”’ 

At that instant Lady Aylwin drew the 
curtain from within. 

“Ethel, darling,”’ she said, “I am afraid 
you will take cold,”’ 

They both stepped back into the room, 
and the young inan turned toa dark hand- 
some girl, who was leaning back languidly 
in a chair by the wall. 

“This is my farewell to this kind of thing 
for some time, Miss Aylwin. I leave Eng- 
land at the end of the week.” 

“Really !’’ she said, with a alow, | ut- 
terance, gently moving her tan to and fro. 
“Iiow gladé you must be! One gets so aw- 
fully tired towards the end of the season 
that the thought of getting quite away from 
7 oue 18 the ouly pleasurable sensation 

eft.’ 

He laughed. “True,” he said. “It be- 
comes 4 cause for mutual congratvtation 
that we Shali not have to meet again at 
present.’’ 

“Tt does, indeed. I think it is only the 
intervals of absence that save one from 
growing to hate one’s friends, Everybody 
palls on one after a time. How long shall 
you be away?” 

“A year orso. You will have had time 

Hie paused for in obedience to a meaning 
look from Lady Aylwin she bad risen. 

‘‘Mainina means to carry us off, I see,” 
she said, giving bim her shapely band with 
an indifferent air, ‘Good-bye.’ 

A curious smile hovered on the young 
Seotchman’s lips as he answered her fare- 
well. Once, some four years since, he had 
admired this dark, indolent beauty; the 
feeling bad not-gone beyond adwiration, 
and had never found expression in words; 
but he knew that she had seen both its 
growth and decay. 

The next instant he was listening to Ethel 
Kvight’s shy “gooa-bye.”’ 

“No,” he said meaningly, butin a tone 
that she ouly could catech—“au revoir.”’ 

Poor girl! She would have given any- 
thing to have been able, by an effort of will 
to suppress that rush of Pox the which tinged 
face, neck and arms. Her eyes fell, and 
she did not reply, or look atthe young mau 
again. 

She was sitting in her bed-room half an 





both young, both well tavored, 
| “Then,” he said, continuing their con- 
Versation, which had a minute since broken 
off in a pause of thought, “you believe 
everything you are told ?”’ ; 


She 


brought her eyes down from 


: Ursa 
Major, and let them rest 1 bis, witha 


w er at 


ror my part,’ he went on, “I believe 


no 
one until he has convinced me that he is 
deserving of contidence.” 

“You uiust wrong inany people, then; I 
should be sorry to ise! as you do,”’ 


thing until I have proved it. I trust no | 


hour later, ‘thinking it over’? bofore going 
| to bed. She telt strangely, delightfully 
| excited, and though ber body was passive, 
| and her hands lay lightly folded together, 
her grey eves were shining, and her fair 
cheek softly flushed. As her thoughts went 


back, and her memory repeated faithfully 
r r ever rd that had passed on the 
j ijoor creaked, an 
Sta few minutes’ chat, BKihel,” sb« 
said, sinking i the floor near ber cousin & 


leet; “did you enjoy the evening ?”’ 
*‘limmensel vy,’ sighed Ethel regretfully. 
“I thought it ery well,” drawled her 
cousin, clasping ber hands round ber knees. 

| ‘Nobody interesting there—only two single 

‘+ inep, and one of those that Mr. Buchan, 










































whom I detest,”’ 

Ethel gave her an ainazed look. 

“Why ?”’ 

‘*Because be ia the most contewptibie of 
created beings—a male flirt !’’ 

Her eyes flashed, her voice shook with 
emotion, as she went on— 

“Of all the artificial people we meet, he 
in the hollowest. Heis an actor born; be 
could not be real if he tried. Ethel, in my 
first seneon be inade lov4 to me—that is, he 
went as far as he could without comproinis 
ing himsell, balf-nentences, meaning tones, 
all those tiny things that lead one to infer 
more than is said—until mv head was turn- 
ed, for I did not understand then bow far 
young nen will go, for what they call ‘a 
litth amusement.” And then, when he 
thought it bad gone far enough, his nanner 
changed to that of an ordinary friend, and 
1 saw hitn Lie through the same thing with 
another gir ‘i 

Her head dropped forward on her knees, 
and for a little while she was siient. Ktbel 
watched ber, witb the color gradually tad- 
ing from her cheeks and the light from her 
eyes. As she had said, she believed all 
that she was told. 

“I know the whole process,” said Norah, 
lifting ber head, and speaking in her usual! 
languid manner. “It is something like 
this: ‘1 wish,’ and he lowers his voice to a 
tender tone—‘] wish I could think that vou 
will not be sorry to see me again. Will 
you think of me sometimes until our next 
meeting? You are so different trom the 
girls that I usually meet’; and so on. It is 
very foolish, but we are foolish enough to 
believe in it, until tue bypocrisy of men 
has taught us to be hypocrites tow. There! 
1 did not mean to be led into talking like 
this, but the sight of Douglas Buchan al- 
ways stirs up the worst side of my nature. 
| should like to make hius suffer as he bas 
wade ime.’’ 

Still Ethel 
Norah asked. 

“| saw you were introduced to Mr, Wride, 
the new poet. How did you like him?’’ 

“] don’t know,” said Ethel slowly. 
“Shal! we talk about things to-morrow 
dear? I am very tired.”’ 

* ” * * . * 


The saire people, with afew exceptions; 
new dresses on the usual wearers; new rec- 
itations from the same reciters; new songs 
from the old singers: Mr. Wride, the poet, 
and the Hon. Bruce Fiynn, whose nevel 
had just made a sensation; the Mabarajah 
of Serangoon, Lady Aylwin, Miss Aylwin 
and Miss Knight—in sbort, all Mra. Con- 
nellan’s custoinary set, with an agreeable 
sprinkling of celebrities, 

it was more than a year since Ethel 
Knight was iv these rooms, but all that bad 
passed in toem, or rather outside thei, was 
pertectly fresi in ber mind’s eye. Her 
bodily eye, in spite of her efforts to prevent 
it, wandered around in search of a figure 
that was not there, while she talked of the 
opera, the latest novel, and the extraordi- 
nary dryness of the season. 

For Ethel’s grandmother, with whom sbe 
had lived in Devonshire, was dead, and the 
giri bad been for some months with ber 
aunt, Lady Aylwin, acquiring in that time 
sell-command, readiness of speech, the 
power of py ¢ her real feelings out of 
sight, and a good many new views of life. 
Lady Aylwin said she was much improved 
but Etbel herseli bad her doubts, 

As for Lady Aylwin, sbe was snost anx- 
ious to get her niece married, and she leuk- 
ed with a speculative eye at every yvoung 
inan who spoke to the girl. But Ethel 
keptall her admirers at a sale distance, 
One there was, Indeed, who was not to be 
repulsed, and he it was who was talking to 
her when ber heart gave a wild leap of ex- 
citement, as she saw, within a few yards, 
Douglas Buchan himself, in conversation 
with ber cousin Norah. 

Yhey bad not seen ber glance, she knew, 
and without looking that way again she 
continued chatting to her companion, who 
flattered himself tnat he bad made an iin- 
pression at last; bis goddess was so much 
more gracious than her wont, 

“She bas been living with us nine 
montha,”’ Norab was sayingin her indolent 
way. ‘*You will find she has lost her coun- 
trified manner. She is getting quite an 
adept in the art of flirtation.”’ 

Buchan laughed incredulvasly. 

“Have you been giving her lessons, Miss 
Aylwin?” 

‘*No,” she answered languidly. “I think, 
perhaps, you deserve more of the credit of 
that than I do.” 

At the earliest opportunity be made bis 
way to Ethel’s sida. 

“You have not forgotten me, 1 hope,” he 
said, his voice taking a different tone for 
her, even in those conventional words, 

“How do you do?” she said, shaking 
hands with hit, with a balf al.e'racted air; 
then, as he opened his lips to say s#ormne- 
thing further, she litted a warning finger. 

“Mr. Wride is going w recite,’ she said. 

They weresilent. He watched ber turi- 
tively during the recitation. Her face wore 
a look of quiet interest. but be could read 
nothing below the surtace. 

**Miss Knight,” he said gravely, under 
cover of the wuzz of talk that tollowed, “1 
aim here to night expressly t» see you and 
Bpeak with you. Wili you give me the op- 
portunity ?’ 


was mute. After a pause, 


“What do you call this?’ she asked with 
sated ; 
w you are ve anid . 
pressing his lips, i s ® 
Known we 
Kthei raised her eyebrows, and auswered 


Inore seriously . 

“I have grown older“‘knd wiser since this 
time last year.’’ 

‘*Have you grown too wise to come out- 
side? [t is stifling in bere.” 


She hesitated an instant; then stepped | lies far irom any line of railroad. 
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between the curtains on to the balcony, be 
following. 

“There are no stars to-night,” she said, 
looking upward. 

“IT see yon remember that evening as 
well as I do, Mins Knight. Can you recol- 
lect our conversation ?’ 

“Part of it,” she returned, knitting her 
brows in thought. “I think you expressed 
surprise at my extreme credulity. 1 am 
wiser now in that > 
eaeenee drew nearer, earnest!y regarding 

r. 

“Ie that all you remember ?”’ 

‘She quivered under the effect of the sup. 
promod feeling io his voice, but calinly met 

is eyes, 

“Itisall I wish to remember, Mr. Bu- 
chan,.”’ 

The cold, clear words seemed to cut the 
young man likea knife. He took a ste 
back from her, and stood moticoniess, bis 
face in shadow, 

* “I have that kind of thing siid to me so 
sare you know,” she added deprecating- 


ye 

The refrain, “Good-bye to Summer— 
Good-bye! Good-bye!’ came through the 
window, and earned for the song an endur- 
ing hatred by associating it in their minds 
with the noments that followed. At last 
Buchan spoke, in a low, uncertain voice— 

“So this is the eud! You told me that 
you would be glad to see ine again—that 
you would think of me while I was abroad 
—and there were tears in your eyes. It 
was not much, after all, that I should think 
of it, and dream of this moment, for a 
whole long year.”” He paused: then catel- 
ing ber by the wrist, went on in a fierce 
whisper—‘It is such as you who ruin us 
men! You kill all the nighest and noblest 
feelings of our hearts, If we lose our 
reverence for woman, it is you who have 
rendered it possible. If we lose our 
religion, it is because the angela we have 
known bave turned out to be——” He 
checked himself suddenly and dropped her 
wrist. “1 ain mad, I think,’’ be added. 
“Forgive me," 

Another silence fell Letween them. This 
ear Lady Ay! win seemed to have no fears 
est her niece should catch cold. 

“Sball | take you back to your aunt, 

Miss Knight? [am going Lome.” 

Ethel did net move, but looked at him 
with her face tull of a strange excitement. 

“I wish I knew what to believe!” she 
said, a8 if to herself, “*An actor born! 
That could not be all acting !”’ 

Their eyes met egain, and Buchan’s face 
changed. 

“Some one bas been telling you lies!’’ 
be said, witi asadden inspiration, 

“Yes, You or--another,”’ 

“Thank Heaven!” he whispered, in his 
earnestness overlooking the incougruity of 
the sentiment. ‘Kthel—darling, IL love 
you! Doubt that if vou dare!” 

“No eavesdroppers to-nigbt,”’ be said in 
an undertone, as, a little later, they re- 
eutered the room, “Last year your cousin 
was just behind the curtain, and must have 
overheard,’’ 

“Ah, then——” said Ethel quickly, but 
stopped. . 

Buchan smiled to himself, and there it 
ended, 

3. 


A QUEER LITTLE COUNTRY. 





The Republic of San Marino,in Northern 
Italy, is the oldest and sinallest State iu 
Europe. It is also one of the atrangest 
little countries in the world. During 
fifieen tundred years it has been indepen. 
dent. The sanvtity attached tothe place, 
and the sentiment of religion, as tnuch as 
its stnaliness and inoffensiveness, have 
contributed to the preservation of the coim- 
monwealth through the changes and con- 
vulsions of the ages, 

San Marino owes ita origin to Marinus, a 
Dalinatian bermit, who established an 
order of Christian monks on tbe wild, 
rugged mountain of Monte Titano, in the 
time of the Roman Emperor Diocletian, A. 
dD. 205. 

Through all those terrible persecutions 
of the faithful, Monte Titano was a retuge 
to the suffering Christians. Marinus died 
in this retreat and Monte Titano was pained 
after hin, San Marino, 

This ininiature State—tor ita dimensions 
are nowhere six miles across, containing 
but twenty-two square iniles—has a popula- 
tion of about eight thousand souls. The 
annual revenue is said to amount to only 
$14,000. 

There are three or four little villages 
scattered about the side of the mountain, 
and the capital, San Marino, is situated on 
the very summit of the rugged elevation. 
Mostof the peopleare agricuitural. Every 
man owns a farin ora little pateb of ground. 
Seattered all over the hill sides and the 
valleys are the sinall stone houses of the 
peasantry, hedged in by vineyards and 
groves of olives. 

It is an old fashioned, simple, bappy 
community. The men wear the dress of 
the peasantry of the seventeenth century, 
and the women know bothing of the fen 





ions of those in the great cities, Hetore tire 
doors of the far:n-houses,in sunny weather, 
you will see aged grandmothers knitting 
or spinning, and wearing coifa and bodices 
of Rapbael’s and Michael Auyelo’s time, 





[The boys and girls of the lowest class 
wear wooden slo0es Little girls wear caps 
xe grandti 
matives ver gz aAWAay - 
are content wit 
their white-rooted covages Lneir gwarat = 
and their little farinis. Most of thew never 


see anything beside their own snountain | 
homes, 
Asses and oxen carry al! the burdens. 


There are no horses in San Marino, and it 
Wowen | 





as well as men drive there to market, with 
re milk, batter, cheese, fruits and vegeta- 
es. 

Funny antique carts are attached to the 
oxen. In these looking carriages, 
with wheels all of one solid prece of wood, 
and rude sticks and cloth cover, you will 
see a woman drivirg the slow, patient oxen, 
and perhaps knitting, and among the straw 
and produce there will appear a calf or a 
goat's head, and two or three balf-naked, 
olive skinned cbildred, that laugh and 
play all day long, The children arealways 
playing, and they are always handsome, 
with chubby, ruddy limbs, and dark flusb- 
ing eyes, 

InN THE ALP MouNTAINS,—The stranger 
in Switzerland will be struck at once by 
the beauty of the country. The women ap- 
pear to do all the work. It is not unu- 
sual to see a girl and a dog hitched to a cart 
and trotting along like a pair of em, 
The men, great strapping fellows, idle and 
lazy, loaf about the broweries, Their wives 
daughters, and sisters till the fields and 
supply the markets, 

Tne dog, the goat and the cow perform 
the offices comimouly periormed in other 
lands by the horse, the ox and mule. The 
bear is a sacred animal, So is the lion, The 
donkey does fancy duty atthe summer re- 
sorta, But there is nothing to which» Swiss 
woinan may vot turn her band, from milk. 
ing a goat lo sawing a cord of wood and 
drawing a load of hay. She is put to work 
in her childhood, and before she reaches 
her maturity she looks like a yrandmotner, 
wrinkled and weaiher-beaten, bent aud 
careworn, 

This clreummstance, which appears at every 
turning and 1 written up each counte. 
nanoe, leaves a painful impression and dis- 
credits the national character. A people so 
independent and so brave, so unaflected 
and so frugal as the Swiss are adimittea to 
be, ouglit to be gentler. 

The Swiss confederation is, next to San 
Marino, the oldest representative govern- 
nent of the modern world. It isa model 
of Jeflersonian simplicity. The congress 
meets twice a year and rarely extends its 
session over three weeks, Its members re- 
ceive $14 day during sitting. There i a 
federal council of seven, one of whom is 
chosen as preside.t for one year, This pres- 
ideut is elected by the congress. There is 
no cuinbrous electoral college, a8 with us, 
and no long, or second or third terins, 

The popular elections are held in the 
churches, and the corruption of voters, or 
the stuffing of the ballot box or rioting 
about the polls is unknown. A civil-ser- 
vice law unwritten, but real, prevails, and 
good eg old and die in the public 
service. Nowhere, except in the ariny, is 
aye a disqualifier, The Swiss statesinen 
are all gray-haired, and a cursory glance at 
the sitting of the Swiss Congress gives the 
impression of asinall human snow storm, 
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A Cnigrvr CHInese City.—The roads 
outside Pekin are bad, Inside uatters are 
sti:l worse. In addition to all the miseries 
usually attendant on crowded thorough- 
fares,one gets jumbled up among innumer- 
able cainels, ponies, carts and like impedi- 
‘ments to progress,sil of which seem bound 
tor soine place in an opposite direction to 
which you are going. A Pekin cart issome- 
thing to be experienced, and not merely 
described, if justice be done to it. It is 
drawn by a most respectable mule,directed 
by a not very respectable driver, The 
arched roof is covered with dark blue cot- 
ton, except in rainy weather, when oil 
cloth is used, Itis doubtless unnecessary 
to say that springs are conspicuous by their 
absence—a rewark which wouldapply with 
equal force to most of the remaining re- 
sources of civilization in the city. A thin, 
hard tat is spread on the floor, and on this 
you squat as best you can. | tried tailor 
fashion, but afterward found it better to sit 
quite across the cart,with iny back proppéd 
up against one side. The attitude is not 
very coumfortable,and 1 bave not heard that 
it is considered graceful, but, all things 
considered, it is perhaps the least objection- 
able position. Its drawbacks are ©xperi- 
enced when a rut a foot deep is orc ,or 
when one of the flags with which some of 
the streets are paved is inissing. Two or 
three feet of a drop is nothing to the mule 
or ita driver, but to the barbarian inside it 
is inconvenient. The awning extends for- 
ward so far as the mule’s head, and protects 
you froin the fierce rays of the sun, When 
the road is bad the driver walks, and when 
it is gool—that is,when it is not excessively 
bad—lLe bops up in iront, aud shuts you up 
in a veritable vven. 

> eT - 


PLANTS FOR GRAVES. — Plants to suc. 
ceed well in a cemetery inust be pos- 
sessed of strong and vigorous constitutions, 
They cannuet be visited every day, and 
must be capable of withstanding at least 
temporary adverse conditions, A few bardy 
plants that will bear winter’s cold and 
Bimmers beat are desirable, even if one 
should annually make a planting for the 
summer, for, as we are all aware, sucl at- 
tention imay atany time be interrupted, or 
even wholly stopped, and then tue hardy 


plants that bold their place will still indi- 
cate the love and care that placed them 
th 
iS <i 
as 
| in variabie tern peratures 


expose 
amount of salt will belp it. It kept from 
contamination of odors, and in @ cool place, 
it will retain flavor aud keep much better 
than when preserved in brine. Brine, 
however, assists in many respects, but 
should not be depended upon entirely. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


a 


The ee recipe, according tw the 
(ireek philosopher Epimenides, — 7 lived 
for fifty years in a cavern with no apparent 
means of sustenance, is said to be a specific 
against hunger :—Cook ed squlilsor onions, 
to be finely chopped up and mixed with a 
fifth part of poppy heads. This compound 
to be ground up tk er with some honey 
and shaped into balls of about the size of « 
large olive, which is equal to that of a «mal! 
walnut. People cannot starve if they eat 
one ball at about eight o’clock and another 
atabout four, Is not this worth a trial 7 


The mass of the country people in Greece, 
saidd a recent traveller, are poor, living in 
the simplest way, dressing in the most 
primitive manner, content with raisins 
and olives for luxuries, with leek anil 
radish for vegetables, with little plots of 
Indian corn, wheat, barley; and oats for 
bread, with a fig tree or an almond tree, 
with a donkey to bear burdens and goats 
for milk, butter, cheese or meat; living 
mostly in villages, still on the summit of 
the highest hill, near the plain, tormeriy 
tortified, and now occu lod by the force of 
custom, But around the rims of the cities 
you see another influence radiating out- 
ward,and the leaven of schools and rail roads 
will soon run through all Greece, 


Germany is, to a greater extent than is 
commonly suspected, a land of old people. 
At the time of the last census there were in 
the Empire no less than 232 persons who 
had completed their hundred year. © 
these, 72 were menand 160 women, The 
oldest person in Germany was aman in his 
120th year; the next was a man in his 1Isth 
year; the next was a wotnan in her 17th 
year. There were thirteen old fellows of 
106 and ten dames of 107. A lady of tho 
was returned as being # spinster, low 
terribly she must have neglected her op 
portunities, Here is a country churchyard 
in which are the graves of a woman and 
her five husbands, and the age of the 
woman at her death was only forty-three. 


A problem which is attracting astrone 
mers relates to the earth as a time-keeper, 
We measure time by dividing either the 
period during which the earth revolves 
around the sun, or that in which it turns 
on its axis, By the first inethod we measure 
a year; by the second a day, The earth, 
according to some astronomers, is losing 
time; and through two causes. Owing to 
the sun’s attraction and the fricton, so to 
speak, of the tides, the earth each year 
revolves more slowly on its axis. The 
speculative question, which these astrone- 
mers are discussing is whether in the end 
the earth will stop its revolution upon its 
axis and will present always the same face 
tothe sun. When that event occurs there 
will be perpetual day in one part of the 
earth and perpetual night in another, but 
there is no occasion for inmmediate alarm. 
The rate at which the earth is supposed to 
lose time only shortens the year by haita 
second in acentury. There are more than 
13,000,000 seconds in a year, Theretore, i 
the earth is really ceasing to revolve on its 
axis, it will be more than 6,000,000,000 years 
before it will stop. 





The bank note paper on which Americar 
legal tender, national bank note, currency, 
and Government bonds are printed is mace 
entirely at Dalton, Mass. If you should 
happen to stop at the paper mill, with pro 
per introduction and credentials, you may 
perhaps be allowed to handle asheet ot 
crisp paper, where, as the wet, grayish 
pulp is pressed between heavy iron 
cylinders, bits of blue and red silk are 
scattered over its face and silken ribs laid 
on its surface. You may go beyond im the 
counting-room, where each sheet, «as it 
comes from the drying-room, is caretully 
examined, counted, and then returned to 
the paper-cuiter to be divided into smaller 
sheets. If you trace this paper still further, 
you will find that from the cutter’s hands 
it passes again into the counting-room, ane 
is separated into packages containing 1,000 
sheets each, the amount recorded in a 
register and then packed in bundles and 
stored in fire and burlar-progf vaults to 
await shipment tothe United States Trea 
sury. From the pulp-room to the vault 
the precious paper is watched and guarded 
as carelully as though each sheet was at 
ounce of gold. Its manufacture is one ot 
the greatest secrets connected with the 
Govern‘nert’s money-making. From the 
vault of the paper-mill at Dalton to the 
guarded store-room of the Treasury at 
Washington is a journey of several hun 
dred miles. In the capacious vaults of the 
Treasury Building, among gold, silver, 
copper and nickel coins, bullion, paper 
currency and official records, you will find 
thousands of packages of the bank note 
paper made at Dalton. It comes in little 
iron safes, such as are used by the Adams’ 
Express Company, and each package and 
every sheet is carefully counted before the 
manufacturer and express company are re 





lieved of further responsibility. The pape: 


that arrives to day may lie in the Treas: 


»*? it 

Dick ‘hie wants tl mari ‘ 
“Is they engaged?” ‘Ne, Did he sa 
he wanted to marry her’? 
how do you know he « 
acts so like a fool.’ 
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“ur Young Folks. | 


UNCLE MARRY'S VINIT. 


JOUN W. KIRTON,. 


nY 





CUILDREN'’S party was gathered 
A within abandsomely furnished parlor 
TA at Me. Campbell's during the Eastor 
imidaye, They were all full of the most 
ardent anticipations of pleasurs, inasmuch 
as they had just been told that Uncle Henry 
was to form an addition to the number of 
the guests who had been invited, 

“And do you really think, papa, be will 
be able to stop all the time?" asked young 
Harry, who had been named alter bis 
uncle, 

* You, unless be happens to be called out 
unexpectedly,” replied the father, * Hut 
you know, my dears, that a doctor can never 
tell when he may be wanted.” 

“That's why I shouldn't liketo be one,” 
said Paul, the eldest of the tamily, a lad 
about fourteen years ot age, and who, as 
may be supposed, was just beginning to 
vive vent to his opinions about many 
inatters, with all the authority of one who 
imagined he has arrived at the time when, 
without any possibility of doulsé, be bad cut 
all bis wisdom teeth. 

“Hut t shouido't mind giving up my 
own pleasure it 1 thought I could be able 
to ease Komebody else's pain,’’ replied 
larry. “And that's why I should like to 
be a doctor when I'm old enough, It must 
be nice to be always going about helping 
to make other people well,’ 

* Yes, but not nice to be dragged out of a 
jolly party, or to get out of a warm bed in 
the depth of winter, as I've heard Uncle 
Harry bas had to put up with lots of tines,” 


waided Paul, with increased vigor in the 
tone of bin voice, 
‘“*Thut that would be more than reoom- 


penmedt, my boy,’ added the father, ** by 
the conviction that you bad been doing 
something to make others happy.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Paul, But for ny 
part, L should prefer to do it in some other 
way, Which would be more pleasant to 
inyveelt.”’ 

“Then you will never know, my boy, by 
blewed experionce whatit is toenjoy the 
real luxury of doing pood for its own sake, 
and not tor the hope of rew ard,’ 

“Well, Linewn to try ad do so, papa,”’ 
maid Hlarry, * woether l'is lo be a doctor or 
anvihing else,” 

* Phat right, Harry; and let me add, you 
will never regret it as long as vou continue 
to act frou) such a conviction.” 

Justihen the bell rang, ang llarry, giving 
veut lo his wishes, sail 

* Theres uncle, lon eure it's bis ring ; 
and off he seampered to the door, to catch 
the first sound of the voice, so as to cor ficou 
thin copehenterny, 

lle tbappened to be right, and in a fow 
nomena they were all in high spirits, as 
nothing bad oecurred to keep their uncle 
away tromplheiryathering., One guest after 
another arrived, amid which there wasa 
constant clattering of voices as they greeted 
one another, Iiverything bade fair to 
result in a speedy fulfilment of at loast the 
lirat part of their good wishes, ‘hey all 
fell astnerry as possible, especially when 
Uouele tarry entered so heartily into every 
Plan lo promote theirenjoyment, At length 
there was a pause in their james, and Mes, 
Campbel', with atrue inother’s sympathy, 
sald when quiet was restored 

“Well, bthink you are having a merry 
tise «of “4”? 

“You, ves," oneafter another of the little 
ones replied, 


” 


“Can you tell me the seeret why you are 
all so happy 7 asked to meie llarry, putting 
on forthe moment a serious kind of look, 

** Kecause we are,’ said litthe Polly, and 
one or two others, 

“That's very true, ny dears, but why are 
we? What is it that gives us so much 
pleasure?" “ 

* Decause we've bad such lots of fun,’ 
replied Teddy, another little fellow, whose 
laco beamed with brightness as be uttered 
tiie worda, 

* That's it,’ added Vuul: as if bis deet- 
fien Would settic the whole matter, 

“But why bave woe had such lots of fun?” 
asked Unele Harry, as if be was determined 


boyel lo the bollom of the source of their 
}oyv. 
“Because — 1 know,” answered Alice, a 


lithe seven year-old girl, who had been as 
full of joy as she could be all the evening. 

sd neg ne tellus what you know about 
it, Miss Wisco,” sand Paul. 

* You, let us have your secret, Alice,” 
added Mra, Cainpbell, who felt sure that it 
would be of such a nature as Ww prove of 
kervice to othera, 

All eyes were turned at once upon the 
ithe maid, as she stood with her brigtit 
sitting face and sparklipg eyes, laughing 
at their anxiety to yet possession of her 
BeCTet, 
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“You are right, my dear, rlectly 


right,” added Unole tarry. * ot it is 
strange how few children, and even —_—- 
up people, seem to know that this is the 
secret of real bappiness. Those boys and 
girls, and men and women, are the happl- 
est who are always doing sil they can w& 
make other people happy, because true 
happiness consists jo joving and being 
loved. People may be admired for their 
beauty or talent, sought tor their influence 
or wealth, but we shall only be loved as 
we love, Shall Iteli you a story about this 
kind of love?” 

“Yen, do, please,” first one and then 
another replied. 

“One day a kind father, while —- 
his daughter about many things, asked ber 
how it was that everybody loved ber? 

“‘I do not know,’ was her sweet, yet 
wise answer, ‘unless it is because I try to 
love everybody.’ 

“ Now, you inay all have the same joy if 
you go about it in the same way. 1 am sure 
you will be able to tind out how, if you will 
only keep your eyes open and seek for it. 
I] saw the other day a strong lad ae a 
heavy basket up a bill for a tired girl, He 
looked as happy asa prince as be did it 
Anotber dear boy I also met who was 
whistling while leading a blind mau across 
a wide road, 

| also heard of a very little girl of whom 
her grandmother maid, ‘My dear grand- 
daughter is hands, feet, and eyes to ine,’ ”’ 
“liow was that, uncle 7” asked Harry. 
“Why, she ran about nimbly, and aid 
all she could to make the house comforta- 
Lie and tidy. Then she took her grand- 
mother everything she asked for, and when 
these things were done, she sat down, and 
read so nicely achapter or two out of the 
Bible to her. Isn't that better than being 
selfish, and careless, and indifferent w the 
dear old blind lady 7” 

“It is, 1 am quite sure,” replied Alice. 
“And shall 1 tell you another story 7” 
asked Uncle Harry. 

“Do, please,’’ was the response.’’ 

“This is about a little girl wo, She was 
one day coming home from school, quite 
happy to think that she had been useful. 
It came about in this way, One of ber 
school-fellows was in great trouble, because 
ber baby-brother bad died that day.” 

“And what could she doto help her?” 
askod Polly, with atear starting in bereye. 
“She went and put her own cheek 
against the little girl’s and cried too, and 
told her sho was sorry for her, The result 
was, that after a little while the poor girl 
left off crying, because the kindness and 
love bad done her good,”’ 

“There now,” said Mra, Campbell. “1 
think we shall ail be better able w under- 
stand how it is that those are the bappiest 
who make others happy.’”’ 

“Yes; and not only so,” added Unele 
Harry, ‘but they are able to keep out of 
their hearts that bad spirit of sellishnoss, 
which always hinders them from blessing 
others, and also gets tn the way of their 
own happiness, fat come, dears, lot us try 
to make each other feel we all want to be 
merry and happy again belore we part for 
the night 

Away they started. (iameo aftor game 
was enjoyed, song was sung, piece alter 
_ played, Hach one had caught Uncle 

larry’s spirit, and seemed ww be ready and 
willing to take some part in adding to the 
pleasure of the evening. 

When the time come for parting Uncle 
Harry said, ‘*My dear boys aud giris, let 
ine try tolmpress upon you never to forget 
these two words, Seek at all times to be 
‘Merry and Happy.’ ner, also todo all you 
can to help others to feel the blessed ness of 
such a state to live in, and then you will 
realise how true it is that ‘good deeds, like 
chickens, come bome tw roost,’ and you will 
also find your own bappiness will never in 
any way be lessened, but it will be very 
much increased as the years roll by.’’ 

The children felt that it was indeed a good 
time spenttogether, They have never foz- 
gotten the lesson, and perbaps the beast 
prootof ittinay be found in the tact that 
Master Paul took the opportunity of saying 
to his papa the very vext morping at break- 
fust 

‘Papa, l've altered ny tniod sinvs last 
hight.”’ 

*Tudeed! In what way?” 

“Tam going to study to be a doctor, so 
that l can help to increase the happiness of 
others,"’ 

“What has led you to such a decision, 
my boy 7 

*T found out Unele Harry's secret last 
night. Ile #0 clearly showed ime that every 
one can helpif they like to inske others 
happy, and it is certainly a better thing 
than to live merely tor onemell,”’ 

* You are right, iny son.’ 

Subsequently events have proved this to 
be correct, for a happier fainily cannot be 
found than thatot the Campbells; and no 
lamnily are more ready to try aod make 
Others bappy also, 

TL Qe 





“Come, Miss Oracle,’ added Paul,” * be 
* poolasto make others as WIK® as your- 


self. We are all waiting for your verdict,’ 

‘Il know, | know,” she again sald, with 
evident Satistaction that her own ipres 
sions were right, whatever otbers tilght 
Lisitin r Say 

oe *] ” 4 b % ny dea 

' ira 

plied 

“[t is because we have ail been try ne to 


take each other as happy as we can, with 


out thinking of ourselves 
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, | the time of day when the sun shines into a 
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SUN AND Fine.—The reason of “the sun 


pulling out a fire’ is thus explained: At 
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: TOYS AND TOY MAKERS. 





BY EH. Se Se 





S we were looking into the windows ofa 
beautiful toy-shop one day, and admir- 
ing the many pretty things to be seen, 

it suddenly struck us that among all the 
children who were the happy little 
sors of dollsand other toys, none of them 
probably knew anything about how they 
were made, where they came from, and 
what a number of people earn their living 
in making them. We propose therefore 
giving s short account, which we think will 
interest inany readers. 
Very few toys are made in this country 
itself but all over Germany and Switzer- 
land there are sinal! villages where the in- 
habitants devote themncives to making 
toys, and where most of the large imanu- 
factories are. 

Most of these villages are close to large 

forests where the wood is of a particularly 

suitable nature for carving and modelling, 
and it is wondertul to think that even the 
cheap wooden dolls and animals, and the 
fascinating pots and pans @old so cheaply 


go through many bands before they are 
finished, and ready to be sent to all parts of 
the world, 


Hundreds of people are employed in the 
different villages, and in some cases all the 
members of one family make the same 
thing year after year, and have been doing 
80 for many generations, without baving 
any wish to learn anything elee beyoud 
their own branch of art, 

There is a regular system inthe various 
bouses and manufactories, and a great part 
of the work is done at home; men, ‘vomen, 
and even sinall children being all busily 
employed and cheerfully singing as they 
work, 

In one cottage the family may be seen 
carving out the arins for the dolls, in an- 
other the legs, in another forming the 
heads, Another makes the bodies of carts, 
another the wheels, another the harness, 
another the different parts of animals; and 
this is all done with the aid only of a knife, 
which is not really like a knife in shape, 
but something alter the pattern of a cheese- 
BODOP, 

Witb this aclever worker takes a block 
of wood and cuts away at it until it bas the 
form ot the object desired, and then it is 
passed on to the next person. The various 
pieces have to be put together with great 
skill and accuracy; then a thin sort of plas- 
ter made of yellow chalk is put all over the 
figure, whieh gives ita sinooth surtace and 
covers up all the holes; after this thome that 
are to be painted are given the artist, 
who are very often young girls, and the 
plan is for each set of about twelve w keep 
to the same oolor, 

In one house all the horses are painted 
grey, with black spots; another set imake 
the color red with white points, another all 
biack. Hundreds of Noah’s Arks are 
painted with red roofs, the body part white 
and the lower part brown. 

In this way the work goes on rapidly, as 
there is nostopping for changing or mixing 
the colors, and constant practice makes 
pertect, The gilding is done by another 
set of people, and requires great care aud 
neatn ess, 

No machinery is usel for the cheaper 
toys, butsuch humble tmaterials as glue, 
paper, chalk, and wood, are sufficient, and 
wax, hair, wool, fur, and papier-mache for 
the more expensive goods, 

Besides the dolls themselves all the 
clothes are made by the women and girls, 
sone Of the best having the most beautiful 
court-dresses, and costumes of the latest 
fashions, with laces, hats, bonnets, and un- 
derlinen to match; other dolis are dressed 
asgailors and soldiers, others as babies 
with long clothes, soine in ball dresses of 
every shade and color, 

The dolls, when they are drewed, are 
covered all over with tissue paper, and 
carefully placed in boxes, that they may 
be quite fresh and cléan whenever they are 
required for sale, ; 

In addition to dolls, wooden animals, 
furniture, carts, and nuinbers of other vive, 
there isa place set apart for the animals 
covered with skin and wool, These are 
madeofa soit pulp or papicr-imache, and 
pressed into moulds kept on purpose for 
the different parts, and when dry pieced 
carefully togetbor, Softskins or wool in 
imitation of a horse, dog, cow or elephant 
aro glued on to the bodies, and they fit so 
beautifuliy, and are so true in color and 
feel, that they look quite life-like. A roek- 
ing-hborse we saw had such a perfect coat, 
and was #0 large in size that it might bave 
been taken for real; while some of the 
expensive toys are mate to talk in such a 

marvellous way thata baby cau way papa 
and mamma, a dog can bark, acat new, aud 
a cock crow. This is easily done with two 
thin pieces of metal tixed inside the body. 

The amall musical instruments that are an 
especial delight to boys, such as borns and 
trumpets, are also made in these villages, 
and another large and profitable trade is the 

mask-mnaking or faise faces, the show- 
rooms being full of a curious assortment of 





room the fire is often allowed to get dull, 
and the sun’s rays wari aud rarely the air 


Inthe room as tuuch asthe fire warms the 
air passing over itup the chimney, Hence 
the draught ceases and the fire qoosm out. To 
r presi v Live my ‘ ‘ ” tike door or 
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THERE is nota word in the language so | 


' disregarded as prusdience, 


all kinds of grotesque shapes and ex pres- 
| sions. In one of the villages the people are 
} at work producing milllwns of glass eyen, 
marbles, fruit, flowers, and the pretty ylass 


balls which are used 
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alinost surpass every otber kind in in. 
genuity and cleverness. These are chiefly 
made of thin brass, as it is light, and no 
water can penctrate to the works, which 
are arranged inside, and have to be kept free 
from damp = > on dana be 
taken solder » and 
then the painting is done in the same order 
asthe wooden toys. Easter eggs are sent 
out from another factory in the same city, 
tor which there is a large sale; and even 
more interesting than these is the manufac. 
tory for wy soldiers and weapons of war, 
of every regiment avd country. ° 

All the figures are first ned and 
colored on paper, and carefally copied, 
Lead avd tin, melted and red into 
moulds, are the metals » and the 
figures are afterwards painted exactly, to 
prichan ‘dress or armor of the regiment 
required, 

orcelain and paper dolls and animals 

are also made in one of the small towns, 
and lastly, the care necessary in the . 
ing of this vast sumber of sis quitea 
business, and it would aston the littie 
ones to see how many hands are needed to 
carry out this last, bat certainly not least 
important; part of the work. 





Tun TALE OF A KNIFE.—So and 
so bright, it was really asightto re a 
boy’s beart, was that wonderful knife! 
And great was Jack's pride and delight as 
be cried, “1’ll keep it, L will, tothe end of 
my life.” 

Just then in came mother, who tly 
said, **No, you'd slice off your thumb ora 
linger or so, You must wait till your older 
my dear little boy; I can’t let you have 
such a dangerous toy.” 

With crestfallen tace and with tear be- 
dimmed eyes, Jack took one last look, and 
then gave up bis priza Now it bapped ove 
day, all the rest were away OG @ water ex- 
cursion, or some other diversion, that Jacky 
was left all alone in his glory; and now 
coimnes the terrible part of my story. For it 
seeins that soine fate t it into his 
that up in the cupboard his dear knife was 
lying; the thing of all others for which be’d 
been sighing. 

Now he reached it,and opened it wide. 
“'"Tis the loveliest knife in the whole 
world,” he cried, not heeding Miss Puss, 
who iniaowed from her mat, **You’ll be 
sorry for that, take the word of a cat.” The 
knife slipped, alas, Jack was sorry indeed, 
and bitterly wept when besaw his thumb 
bleed, Such a gash! ah, ’tis plain, he will 
meddle with edged tools, no, never again! 








L¥ARN ALL You CAN.—Never omit an 
opportunity to tearn all you can. Sir 
Walter Scott said that even in a stage-coach 
he always found soirebody who could tell 
bim something be did not know, Conver- 
sation is frequently more useful than books 
for purposes of knowledge, It is, there- 
fore, a mistake to be morose and silent 
among persons whom you think i t, 
for a little sociability on our will draw 
them out, and they will be able to teach 
you something, no matter bow ordinary 
their employment. Indeed some of the 
most sagacious remarks are made nor, 
persons of tiis er respecting their 
particular pursuit. Every in of sand 
goesto makeaheap, A gold-di takes 
the smallost nuggets, and is not fool enough 
to throw them away, because he bopes to 
tind abuge lump some time, So in acquir- 
ing knowledge we should never despise an 
vpportunity, however unpromising. If 
there is a moment’s leisure, spend it over 
good or instructive talking with the first 
person you ineet. 

ee 

A HamstTrRuNG JurRy.—You have no 
doubt beard the bam etory. The aflair 
took place yearsago. A man was indicted 
for stealing alarge number of hams from 
asinoke house. At the trial on the indict- 
inent the testimony was so clear and strong 
against the prisoner that his lawyer was dis- 
inclined to argue the case to the jury. 

‘Get up,” said the prisoner, “and abuse 
the witnesses; J tell you the jury are all 
right,’’ 

Hlis counsel did as he was told, The 
prosecuting counsel did not deem it neces- 
sary to trouble the jury in so plain a case, 
and the judge having py Movs a brief charge, 
the jury retired. They soon returned into 
court, and to the amazement of judge, bar, 
witnesses, and spectators, rendered a ver- 
dict of “Not Guilty.” 

As they went out of the court house the 
lawyer asked the prisoner how on earth 
the jury came to bring in such a verdict. 

“Why,’’ said the prisoner, “every man 
op that jury bad some of the hams,” 


_—_—_—_— OE 

CHINESE MARRIAGES,—They never bave 
any breach of promise cases in China, A 
Chinese belle is not three days old before 
ber parents have betrothed ber to some ac- 
ceptable scion of a neighbor's house. When 
she is old enough—and she does not bave 
to be very old; if she were in this country 
she would be still playing with ber doli— 
she goes to the house of her aflianced and 
marries bin, She weeps and wails all the 
way there, as if her idea of matrimony wa* 
not exactly a cheerful one. There ig alway* 
mourning at a Chinese marriage, while at 4 
Chinese funeral there is always a band of 
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From the picturesque old city of Nurem- 
berg come the wonderfal magnetic clock- 
work boats, water-birds, engines, ete, that 
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ently entered a bank 
. esing ti cavyhier, asked for 4 

x aimed the casi it 

“ , . rhigh? I should think 
CxHIG would e@ about your siz, woulidn t 
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| ’ said. the 

| ran that you udherstand this begg'0K 
business better than I do, perhaps we had 

better change places, If it suits you I'm 

agreeable,”’ “ 
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LIFE’S PROUERESS. 


BY ANNE FINCH. 
How gally ts at G@rst begun 
Our life's uncertain race! 
Whilst yet the sprightly morning sun, 
With which we just set out to run, 
Enlightens al! the place. 


How smiling the world’s prospec: lies, 
How tempting to go throngh! 

Not Canaan to the prophet’s eyes, 

From Pisgah, with a sweet surprise, 
Did more iaviting show, 


How soft the first ideas prove, 

Which wander through our minds! 
How full the joys, how [ree the love, 
Which does that early season move, 

As flowers the western winds’ 


Oar sighs are then but vernal air, 
Bat April drops our tears, 
Which awiftly passing, all grows fuir, 
Whilst beauty compensates our care, 
And youth each vapor clears. 


But, oh! too soon, alas! we clim!, 
Searce feeling, we ascend 

The gently-rising hill of Time, 

From whence with grief we see that prime 
Aud all its sweetness end. 


The die now casi, our station known, 
Fund expectation past: 

The thorns which former Jays had sown, 

Tocrops of late repentance grown, 
Through which we toil at last. 


Whilst every care’s a driving harm, 
That helps to bear us down: 
Which faded smiles no mere can charm, 
ut every tear’s a winter-storm, 
And every look’s a frown. 
 —-—— —i——-C—— 


THE LOT OF WOMAN. 
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Under the dark covert of Pagan supersti- 
tion and Mahometan delusion, unopposed 
by the sword of the Spirit, man accom- 
plishes with ease his fiendish purposes, and 
adds the wormwood and gall of universal 
malice and contempt to all the bitterness of 
the dregs that has filled her cup of woe, 
from the cradle to the death of her Pa- 
husband. 

Formerly, the Caffre window, on the 
decease of her husband, whatever was the 
season of the year, and whatever her con- 
dition, was compelled to fly to the forest, 
and houseless, hungry, and alone, mourn 
her loss day afterday. During her absence 
her dweHing was plundered by her rela- 
tives of everything valuable, set on fire, 
and consumed, and the only dowry allotted 
her from her husband’s property was a 
new garment, made from the hide of one 
ot his oxen. On _ returning from the 
wilderness, she built a new hut with her 
own hands, and sudsisted on the avails of 
her own labor. Missionary enterprise has 
succeeded in abolishing this cruel custom, 
and Mr. Shaw, the missionary who was 
instrumental in?’ accomplishing it, received 
the name of Unkinets Umfuzie, (the 
woman’s shield), by which he is now 
generally known in Caftraria. 

In Greenland, when the husband dies, 
the widow, if unprotected by friends, is 
usually robbed of a considerable portion ot 
her property by those who come to sym- 
pathize with her by an aflected condolence, 
and can obtain no redress, If aged and 
infirm, she is not unfrequently buried alive 
by her own children. 

Betore Christianity commenced its reign 
in the Society Islands, wrestling was a 
favorite amusement of females, ard one in 
which those of the highest rank engaged, 
not only with each other, but also with the 
men, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators of both sexes. 

Immediately after marriage, every female 
provided herself with an instrument set 
with rows of shark’s teeth, with which, on 
the death of any of the family,she fearfully 
cut and lacerated herself, beating the head, 
temples, cheeks, and breast, till blood 
flowed profusely, while she uttered the 
most deafening and agonizing cries. 

Here in one place their bodics are rubbed 
with bear’s grease, and there with fish oil, 
or some offensive compound of vegetable 
and animal matter. The sheep skin, or the 
bullock’s hide,—the tattered handkerchief, 
or the entrails of slain beasts, serve for 
partial protection from the frosts of winter, 
or the burning summer’s sun; and scarce 
answer the purpose of fig 


g leaves in the 
in iirst pair 

ue. In Persia, they paint a blacl 

streak around the eyes, color their eye 

brows and hair, and stain the face and neck 

with figures of beasts, birds, flowers, etc. 


The Hottentot women paint the entire 
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body in compartments of red and black. 

Hindu females, when they wish to 
appear particularly lovely, paint the body 
with saffron and tumeric mixed with grease. 
In nearly all the Islands of the Pacific and 
Indian oceans, and m many other parts of 
the world, like the men, they tattco the 
body, with an instrument resembling some- 
what a fine-toothed comb, whose sharp 
teeth, dipped into a solution of indigo or 
soot, are thrust into the flesh, irtroducing 
the coloring matter to remain forever, and 
imprinting a great variety of fanciful 
figures on the face, the lips, the tongue, the 
limbs, the whole body. The process is 
paintul, though not more so than that of 
the female Greenlander, who first saturates 
threads with soot, and then inserts them 
beneath the skin, and draws them through. 

In New Holland, the women cut them- 
selves with shells, and by keeping open the 
wounds a Jong time, from wales or seams 
on the flesh, which they deem highly or- 
namental. And another singular ‘addi- 
tion is made to their beauty by taking off 
the little figger ot the left hand, at the 
second joint,—a process performed in 
infancy by tying a hair around it so tight as 
to produce mortification. In some parts of 
Hindustan, atthe time of marriage, a like 
portion of the third and little finger is 
removed, Asimilar custom prevails among 
the Ilottentots. 

Among some of the savage tribes of 
America, and also in Sumatra and Arracan, 
continual pressure is applied to the skull to 
flatten it, and add to the beauty of its form. 
In nearly all the South Sea Islands, custom 
requires an incision to be made in the lobe 
of each ear, into which rolis of leaves, or 
long picces of wood orivory are inserted, 
and from these, shells or fish teeth are sus- 
pended, to such an amount that their 
weight draws down the ear nearly to the 
shoulder, and not unfrequently tears it 
asunder. 

The mother of Sumatra carefully flattens 
the nose of her daughter; and in New 
Guinea, the nose is perforated, and a large 
piece of wood or bone inserted, making it 
difficult to breathe. On the northwest coast 
of America an incision more than two 
inches in length is made in the lower lip 
and filled with a wooden plug. 

In Guiana, the lip is pierced with thorns, 
the heads being inside the mouth and the 
points resting on the chin. And in Java, 
Borneo and Celebes they file their teeth to 
a point and color them black, considering 
it disgraceful to let them remain ‘‘white 
like the teeth of dogs.’’ 

In some countries corpulency is esteemed 
essential to beauty, and the wives of kings 
and chiefs are beloved in proportion to the 
sleek fatness and gross weight of their per- 


sons. 
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The great art to learn much is to under- 
take a little at a time, 

Consume little time in regret. 
repentance is reformation, 

Ile shall be immortal who liveth till he 
be stoned by one without fault, 

Every day should be distinguished by at 
least one particular act of love, . 

His daily prayer, far better understood in 
acts than words, was simply doing good, 

To some purpose is that man wise who 
gains his wisdom at another’s expense, 

He must rise early, yea, not at all go to 
bed, who will have every one’s good word, 

You are not very good if you are not 
better than your best friends imagine you to be. 

Those who know most are generally the 
best listeners and the most anxious to know more, 

God writes the gospel, not in theeBible 
alone, but on trees avd flowers and clouds and stars. 

The art of living easily with regard to 
money is to pluch your scale of living at least one 
degree below your means, 

Recollect every day the things you have 
seen, or heard, or read, which may have made any 
addition to your understanding, 


One clear and distinct idea is worth a 
world of misty ones, Gain one clear, distinct trath, 


The best 


and it becomes a centre of light. 
There can be no study without time, and 
the mind mustabide and dwell upon things, or be 
f them 


va s stranyer to Live eo 
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Write your name, in kindness, love and 
mercy, on the thousands you come In contact with 
vear by year. You ili. mever be forgotten If you 


do 80. 


Femininities, 


Goodness is beauty in its best estate. 


It is the worst claudestine marriage when 
God is not invited to ft, 


Twenty-five Mormon women are at work 
as missionaries in East Tennessee. 


It is acraze to have in one’s house as 
many diferent kinds of ornamental lamps as pussi- 
ble. 


To prevent the juice of pies soaking into 
the under crust, beat the white of an egg and brush 
the crust with it, 


Truth is not exciting enough to those who 
depend on the characters and lives of their neighbors 
jor all their amusement, 


‘Some men can take new furniture and 
make it lovk as if it were made a century ago,*’ says 
anexchange. So can some chiidren. 


In sweeping carpets use wet newspapers 
wrung nearly dry and tora to pieces, The paper 
collects the dust, Lut does not soli the carpet. 


A girl sang, “Darling, I am growing 
old,*’ with an expression so pertinent and trathful 
that her procrastinating lover left her for good. 


When you have learned to submit, to do 
faithfully, patiently, duty that is most distastcful to 
you, Gud may perinit you to do the work you like. 


Little Willie, when he first saw his new 
baby cousin, gazed on the tiny thing for a moment 
in awed silence and then whispered: ‘‘Mamma, is he 
a her?’ 


The Queen of the Belgians recently took 
pot luck with the offizers of & regiment of infantry. 
Her dinner was a plate of cabbage soup and a pickled 
pig’s foot, 


Wind colic is promptly relieved by pep- 
permint essence taken Ina little warm water, For 
smallchildren it may be sweetened. l’aregoric is 
also good. 


A New York girl, who is about to be 
married, has imported her wedding cake from Eng- 
land, Probably she knows how New York wedding 
cakes are made, 


A Louisville furrier informs ‘‘those ladies 
who wish to havea really genuine article, that he 
will be happy to make them muffs, boas, etc., of 
their own skins,*’ 


To cure stomach cramps take ginger ale 
or a teaspoonful of the tineture of ginger in a half 
glass of water into which half a teaspoonfal of soda 
has been dissolved, 


The Princess of Wales, in having her 
daughters taught dressinaking, has determined that 
they shall make some of thelrown gowns as an cx- 
ample to poor, but proud, gentlewomen. 


The robbery of a woman of her wedding- 
ring, at Worcester, Mass., last week, was closely 
followed by her death. An autopsy showed that a 
blood vessel burst in her brain, 


Mrs. Harriet Jones, of Wallingtord, Ct., 
who is 75 years old, has raised a family of 15 chil¢rea 
and had 6 husbands, 3 of her weddings having oc- 
curred after she had passed her 60th birthday, 


When the small boy reaches the dentist's 
to have a tooth removed his toothache departs, 
Would that a woman's ache fora bonnet would fy as 
quickly and positively on reaching the moudiste’s, 


I will not say it is not Christian to make 
beads of others’ faults, and teil them over every 
day; [say itistnfernal, If you want to know how 
the Devil leels, you do know If you are such an one, 


Deceive not thyself by over expected 
happinessin the married state, Look not therein 
for contentment greater than God will give, or a 
creature in this worid can receive, namely, to be tree 
from all luconveniences, 





“Do you think,’’ she asked dreamily, 
as he sat beside her at the circus, ‘‘that this is the 
saine clephant I saw when I was a child?’? **No!l" 
he answered, with scornful candor; ‘tyou kaow ele- 
phants ony live to be 200 years old,*’ It wou'l be 
this year, 


Florence Marryatt, an English writer, 
who visited this country last summer, states that she 
saw a little girl of eix take her place alone at a hotel 
tabie. On being asked by the waiter if she ouglit to 
be there without her parents she coolly replied; ‘'I 
guess | pay my way.*’ 


The aristocratic society of New Haven, 
Ct., is greatly shocked over the recent marriage of a 
wealthy young beile with a mechanic, It is Just pos- 
sible that she may make him a very goml wife, and 
there is no reason of raising a hullabaloo about It. 
He took his chances, anyway, and If he has made a 
bad bargain he has ouly himself ww blame. 


“If you ever think of marrying a 
widow,’’ sald an anxious parent to his heir, ‘select 
one whose first husband was hanged; for that is the 
only way to prevent her from throwing his memory 
into your face and making annoying comparisons.*’ 
‘*Kven that wouldn't prevent it,°* exclaimed a 
crosty old bachelor; ‘*she would praise him by say- 
ing that hanging would be too good for you.*’ 


Colonel Whooper: ‘Sah, in your paper 
of yesterday morning you referred to me as ‘a badly 
scared yeieran.’ You promised to correct the error 
this moruing.’’ Editor: **Well, it’s all rigiit im this 
morning's paper, ala’t 7’? Colonel: *‘No, sal; it 
now reads that lama ‘bottle scarred veteran.’ Now, 
sah, if you make one more correction I'll hold you 
personally respousible, sah.*’ 


Charitable person to Brown: ‘‘I am get- 


ting up a subscription for poor Mre« Sauk, whose 


husvand died last week, WHll you pat jour tame 
down for something?*’ HKrown: **No, 1 t h 
Husbands dice every day. Mra. Biank is no w 
than many other widowein town, 
4 ‘*Mat my dear 
‘ : " 
' A 
‘a . 
naie iri Sof ‘ ew-mad 
plained that the latter had been married tle ea 
lover with whom she had quarreied, and had sine 
made up the tiff, and therefore desired to be di- 


vorced, She was surprised wheu told she could not 





be accommodated, 








ee -_——- -—- Soh 


__FMasculinities, 


A. G. Spalding, president of the Chi- 
cago Base Ball Club, is said to be worth over $2, - 
Ow, 


“Yes, sir,”’ remarked the veteran, smil- 
ingly; *‘T was in ten engagements — all Southern 
girls, too,** 


A man may sit in your office all day and 
not be a bore, provided he will listen while you do 
the talking. 


Be not too earnest, loud o: violent in 
your conversation. Silence your opponent with rea- 
son, not with noise. 


The longer one lives the more he finds 
out that this isa world ia which a man can do évery- 
thing but something he wants to do, 


Phrenology isa fraud. Look at a man’s 
trousers, If they bag at the pockets, he has money; 
ll they bag at the knees, he has uraius. 


True happiness, my son, consists in find. 
ing that you have paid §3 foran article exactly like 
that for which your iriead had to pay §3.25 the day 
before. 


Be careful not to interrupt ancther when 
he is speaking. Hearhim out, and you will ander- 
stand him the better, and be atie to give him the bet- 
ter answer, 


Writing a letter is, to many people, an 
irksome task, butitisn’t half so irksome as it is to 
hear a lawyer reading your letter aloud five years 
afverward in open court, 


Men of great talents seliom escape the 
atiacks of those who, without ever favoring the 
world with any production of their own, take delight 
ia criticising the works of others, 


There is a man in Indiana who was 
named after Kuchanan, and his name was then 
changed to Lincoin, and from that to Grant, and he 
now calls himself Cleveland 5 nith, 


The Prince of Wales has purchased the 
stirrups used by Archer, the famous Euglish Jockey, 
in his last race. A gentleman offered §24 for the re- 
volver with which he killed himself, 


Ife, at dinner: ‘‘May I assist you to the 
cheese, Miss Vassar’’' Miss Vassar, just araduated: 
‘Thanks, no! Lam very comfortable where 1 am) 
But you may assist the cheese to me, if you will!'' 


George Augustus Sala, the English au. 
thor, when inthis country said: ‘I object to two 
things |» America —the ple and the hotel child, Not 
until the child is made into the pie will L tolerate 
either,*’ 


The Duke de Veragna, of Spain, {s a lin. 
eal descendant of Christopher Columbus, and a 
breeder of fighting bulls, He has jast been decora- 
ted by the French Government with the order of 
Agricultural Merit, 


Professor Brown Sequard, of New York, 
has been informing his students that death by throat- 
cutting Is paluless from the moment the skin of the 
neck Is severed, and that the seveclog of the larynx 
produces complete anwsthesia, 


Papa: ‘No, my dear, I would not wear 
tan-colured gloves; they do not match your dreas,’' 
His heiress: ‘*Dear me, neither they dol But then, 
you know, papa, Lean get adress and a wrap aud a 
buounet and @ parasol lo match the gloves!"* 

Thomas Wight, of Otisfleld, ‘the moat 
eccentric man in Maine,’ died recently at the age of 
#, having never in bis life been lila day, be is sald 
to have eaten a half pint of ashes every day tor many 
years, but this ls probably a concentrated He, 


Tommy, who wants to prove things that 


he hears: ‘‘Mother, do you think our big dog Lion 
would savea little gitli’s Ife If she fell liter the 
water’’’ Mutner: ‘tl dare say he would, dear,’ 
Fommy, enthusiastically ‘Oh, then, do throw 


lopay in.** 


Young husband: “Isn't there something 
pecullar about the taste of these oulons, my dear 
Young wile, anxiously: °°O, Thope wot, dear, IT took 
such pars with them, Leven aprinkled them with 
jockey club before I putthem to bull tu take away 
the unpleasant odor,’ 

A certain current slang phrase has been 
traced to no lese a person than Jolin Bunyan. na the 
‘*Pilyrum’s Progress’’ occurs the passage: ‘'When 
itis aco d day forthemtinanation, then they lurk 
in the hedges, though their ordinance lie there, as 
leaves that are dry and fallen down from the tree 

The diflerence between rising every 
morning at6 and at 4 In the course of @ years, 
amounts to 2, 20 hours, or 4 years, 121 days and 
hours, which are equal tos hours a day for exactly 
10 yearsif lite were added, wherein we may com- 
manod shonrsevery day for cullivation of our mince 
and the dispatch of business, 

A tarmer of Smithfield, N. C., who had 
previously been taken In by confidence sharps in 
New York, opened a correspondence under an a@- 
sumed name with the same advertioers, alter he got 
back home, arranged an luterview with them, ant 
last week suceeeded in placing one of the active 
schemers tu the hands of the police, 


There isa sect of mendicants in India 
whoare worshippers of the god Krishna, Though 
men, they put on the dress and orpaments, and as»- 
sume the mauners, of milkaaids. 
to be very pleasing tothe object of their worship, 
tor, when he wason carth, be le said to have been 
very partial to the milkmaids, and to bave married 
bo fewer thau 16,000 of them, 


The weichts of Continental officers is re 
ported on the authority of a me morandum book of 
Hezekiah Niles, an officer of the Massactusetis line 


This is supposed 


‘ 


as follows Generals -Washiagton, 28 pounds 
Knox, 2); Lincoln, 24, Greaton, 166; Huntlngtor 
f ( pel Michael Jackson, Del; Henry Jackson, 

swil iv Lieutenant Culouelse—Hautingtor 

1 ( yh, “ Phe welg , 

i A 
‘ 

« + : 
» ie ake andied of the « 
regret of the bystanders. It was not loug, pweve 
yefure it was found out that the pseudy p rman 
wasinieague with his supposed victims, and 
only disappeared to divide the easy haul wit! 
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R.R.R. RERRA 


In from one to twenty minates never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nerveus, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may sefe~, RADWAY's 
READY RELIEF will afford tnstant ease. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures 






‘ARDS. 





| QUICK COURTSHIPS. 
| a church bazar was but- 
tonholed by a laty; she would not let bun 


thing. He looked 
be literally called the | go until he bought some 
W seers may be > ew in the | at ber stall, which contained fancy werk of 


kinds, 

lms of the credulous, one recalls an art | various K!) hat 

that is hardly leas old—that of cartomancy, tb 9 of ths tout ayn rm —. 

oo Srtuun- Gling by means of playing patter yourself. The rest a 3 ——— 
i he ‘ 

Following is the significance of the dif- | to me at any price. “1 will be cheay 


ing! 
re . i / suggestions that | enongh,” she said, coaxing! y- ¥ 
wag og "ts suiens pierce the “it you could be dear queugh.poraeye— 


_ Recent Book Jssues. Rivas 
“1000 Legal Doubts, or the Lawyer's Oc- 
cupation Gone,” ix a very useful little book 
for all who have anything to do with the 
law in any shape. It is full from beginning 
ty end of points it is well to know, concern- 
ing the numerous relations which we all 
stiund in towards the law and our fellow 
men under the law. It seems to contain 
the kernal of a great deal of legal reading, 





FORTUNES BY ¢ 
HILE some are reviving the old | 
science of palmistry and showing 



















































































, he 
and is putin a form that every one can | may help ¢ » the .f “0 e! you are just the person 
"1 easily Sadsestand. It is worthy the high mynory y! = a — ne pn om encom ota” coking don by the arin. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
pret peng “pe ag me Me open i a ee nad She seld Lim one article after anather, Coughs, Colds, 
the New York Bar is the author. rilling DIA MON DA, keeping up an agreeable conversation the . 
ham, Publisher, New York. For sale by King—A man of fair complexion, quick | while, te before all was done he had pur- | @ old in the Head, Sere Throat, 
Lippincott & Co, toanger, but easily appeased. chased everything on the stall. Then, at | asthma, Breuchitin, 
“How to be Witty or Old Saws with (jueen—A fair lec plete ge ' settling up, there was something said about Pneumonia, Neiatica, 
New Teeth,” is the tithe of a book by Knave—A_ deceitful relative, fair an discount. ss 
Ingersoll Lockwood of the New York Bar. | false. j “JT cannot return any money,” she said, | Headache, inflammations. 
Mr. Ingersoll has tried to grasp a very Ten— Money; success in business, blushing, “but if youthink me dear enough Toothache, Congestion, 


she may give you my 


J Lroad subjeet, and succeeded fairly well. Nine—A roving disposition; a successful | there’s mamma; Ms 
Ile takes whatever he finds running | adventurer. ; band,.”’ The bargain was accordingly con- senecuete i . 
around Jooxe in the world of fan in pun, Kight—A happy marriage, though late in | ouded. sli re Dl k FIC U LT BREATHING 

who bad sav 1 


An eminent doctor, 
life of a lady, 8 personal friend, was asked 
hischarge. He said he generally allowed 
his patient friends to remunerate him as 


life. 

Seven—Unpleasant business matters, 
Six—KEarly marriage, succeeded 
widowhood, 


joke,proverl or story, and dresses it up to 
suit bimself. lis cut of garment is not 
perhaps always the best, but the novelty of 
least in 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Cure for every Pain, 
Sprains, Bruises, Pains im the Back, Chest 


hy 
, or Limbs. It was the first and is the only 


the undertaking, at a measure, 
take some amends for other faults. The Five—Unexpected good news, they thought befitting. 

extensive reader will meet many old ac- Four—An unfaithful friend; a secret be «Hut don’t you often get disappointed on PAIN REMEDY 

quaintances oddly rigged out in his pages, | trayed. these terms?” she inquired. 

° That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 


sod the reader of less voracity, will find a Three — Domestic infelicity. “| may say never. 
ecard of cau “As you are 80 easily pleased, here,” and | lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whethe: 


yreat deal that is fresh, rational and Two-A secret marriage; a ; 

vousing., Dillingham, Publisher, New | tion. she playtuliy gave him her empty hand, | of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
York. For saleby Lippincott & Co. Ace —A wedding-ring, or offer of mar- | while in the other was concealed a check | 0raas ms oe t. chaires a teaspoonful in halt 

, j j VTE ; aL 4 

“Por the Sins of his Youth” is a novel | riage. for a handsome suin. ‘How easily I could Bh ineger aed riaaiee indians Genes 

by Mra. Jane ype 5) ; It preg ne it HEARTS. have taken you in!’ she added, producing Spasine, Hourstomach, Nansen, Vomiting, feart- 
neneet Martage Ontered Ite by icone Kk ; 4 ‘air f 4 I the check. Nervousnet Sleeplessnesa, Sick Headache 

Pte <ing—A tolerably fair man, goo _| burn, Nervousness, 1 . 

Wentworth, passing under the name of | ured, but obstinate, and slow to forgive. “But you have only succeeded in draw- | tia Colic, Flatuleacyand all internal pains. 


ing me out,” he said,declining to relinquish 
her hand; “don’t insult me with a check; I 
au) most generously rewarded.” ark 
Perbaps she understood the doctor’s difli- 
culty and wished to help him out of it; at 


Chester Markham, witha young country | 
wir! Iie atterwards deserts her ana 
toarries under his real name, the first wife 
dead. She aflerwards with 


QRueen—A woman of similar complexion, 
but faithful and affectionate, 

Knave—A sincere friend. 

‘Ten—Health, happiness, many children, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


believing him 


her young son comes to the Village where é . 2 ; 

her husband's mills are and after the lapse Kieht Fs ken ~<a 'theat res, | any rate the giving of her hand led hin to There is not a remedial agent Im the world that wil! 

of yvears, they meet and recognize each t es K es : ’ | ofler his heart. eure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 

other, "This is the penalty of the sins of his Pe ver Many friends A lady with a fine figure having taken a jous and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) 
rial Phestpesene, | - so quick as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


fancy to a valuable ring which she saw 
ticketed in a shop window went inside to 


examine it. F 
“It is excesding lovely; I wish It were 


youth. Such is the main theme of the tale, 
which introduces factory life, labor troubles, 
fashionable churches and ministers, young 


Six—Honorable courtship. 
Five—A present. 
hour— Domestic trouble, jealousy. 


R. R. R. not only cures the patient seized with 
Malaria, but if people exposed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from 2 to Wdrops of Ready 





lovers, ete., with the other usual elements Thre Poverty, sl ‘anused by im- 
of plotand character, Many may like the . te me See ee eer ) mine,” she said, on satisfying herself; | Relief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 
story, but better ones by far are being for “oe an ~~ ‘what smaller figure could tempt you ?” out, they will prevent attacks, 
werllen every lav. Dillingeharn, Publisher, aco The house of the oracle of fate “No other figure than the figure before Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
New York. For sale by Lippincott & Co, ' ; , me,”’ he said, giving her an admiring look 

“Madrigals and Catehes,’ by Frank SPADES, at the same time; “it is ope ae yen 
Dempster Sherman; 18 mo., fancy paper, King--A man of dark complexion, a] I wish—I could tempt you with tne ring. b . 
$1 oo; White, Stokes & Allen, New Mork. Villain. “I think I’ll take it,” she said, laying DR. RAD W A S 4 
Giayly flows the poet's muse in these Queen—A widow, ambitious, unscrupu- | down the money amid blushes, Of course 
verses, They have the flavor of the fresh | lous. he accepted the money; but getting her 


to be | address, be made such good use of the hint 
thatthe next ring she got was given by him 
in church. 
A lady in a railway train kept looking 
out of the window; with her head forward, 


until she remembered that the pentleiman 


Knave—A a 
shunned, 

‘Ten-- Disgrace, imprisonment. 
Nine—rief, sickness, death. 
hight-—-Cireat danger, a card of caution. 
Seven—Unexpected poverty caused by 


lawyer, person 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 


spring buds, and as we read we feel on our 
cheek the breeze of May. How various 
the conceits, auvlanee at the titles will dis- 
close. Porinstanee: Morning Mist,Summer, 
The March Wind, Aw AprilCarol, A Glow 


Worn, Witha Rose, Apple Blossoms, A 

Boneh of Quatrains, A Persian Daneing | death . “. u edt of opposite wight poesibly object. — ” 

Girt, The Book-Pbunter, Love's Season, In Six—A child; to the unmarried a card © “Do I cut off the view?’ she asked. 

Var uthesis, A Bundle of Letters, A | caution. ‘Merely of all 1 do not wish to see!” he CREAT BLOOD -PURIFIER. 
Rhyne for Priscilla, To Cupid, Engaged, Vive--Great danger from bad temper. replied gallantly. 

\n tntutored Mind, Breezes of Morning, Pour—Sick ness, The ice having been thus broken, they For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 

\ Butterfly in Wall Street, When Twilight Three—A journey by land ; tears, entered into conversation, and found they 

Comes, A Swell, ete. Mr Sherman has Two--A removal, pal: were to get out at the same stution. The rest Chronic Rheumatism, Serofulous Complaints, &¢., 
sueeeeded ino a fleld where many have Ace— Death, malice, misfortune. was plain sailing into what Fomsbody calls | Glandular Swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 


Atfections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 


lamentably failed, and short of enjoying CLUBS, “the matrimonial heaven.’’ 

his subjects in themselves, nothing can be King — A tolerably dark man, affectio- “Are you married vet, Kitty?’’ said a] Brash, White Sweilings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 

more delightful than reading of them in} yi and true. = ‘ lis sailor, after meeting an old acquaintance | Eruptions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 

rym daily pages, bor sale by Lippincott Queen—Women of similar complexion, alter returning trom along voyage. “No ereoet, Bekah, Se Se, 

: genteel and witty. that somebody has never cume. AL, | Th lerful effected by the Sarsaparillian 

VRESH PERIODICALS, Knave—A sincere but passionate friend, shee, I have brought bien, alter a deal of Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder oumne and Urinary 

Iv ifet?s Galary of Music isa good publi- Ten—Unexpected wealth through death | bother,” he said, throwing bis arins around Diseases, its peemerer te power is dissul ving stone and 
itien. bach number contains from ten | Of relative, her, and the imatter was there and then calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis 

to twel pieces of select music for voiee, or Nine Danger caused by drunkenness, settled. charges trom the genital glands; its powers over the 

piano. Published at 408 Washington street, Kight-——Danger from avarice. = SS ree kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 

Dheostaon Seven \ prison ; danger from Opposite Tue INVENTOR OF SPECTACLES,.—Few | Curing Diabetes, Infiammation or Irritation of the 
Wile Awake for May has contributions | 9¢%3 4 card of caution, inventions Nave conferred a greater bless. | Bladder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 

by Mrs. A. >. 'T. Whitney, Clara Doty Six-—Competence from industry, ingou the human race than that which | 54". ete., establishes its character as A GREAT 

Hates, Louise Imegen Guiney, Marion Five-—-A happy, though not wealthy, | assisus impaired vision, It is impossible to | CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY, 

Douglass, Lizzie W. Champney, M. EK, Bi, | ™arriage. ae say how many there are at the present day | 5°! by all druggists. $1 a butte, 

Oscar Fay Adams, Fred. A, Ober, and lour-— Danger of inconstancy. whose lives would be almost valueless 





Three—Quarrels, or, in reference to time, 
three weeks or three days. It also denotes 


were it not for the use of spectacies, In- 


other popular authors, and illustrations by 
deed, Dr. Johnson rightly expressed his 


RADWAY’S 





Ht. Sandham, W. 1. Tavior, BE. H. Garrett, 
b.T. Merrill, BK, W. Kemble, and others | ™ man may be mnarried more than once, surprise that such a benelactor as the dis- 
ofequal note. The number isa brilliant hwo Disappointment. coverer of spectacles should have been re- 
one imevery respect. Published by Messrs, Aco—A letter. “arded with indifference, and found no P if | F vi S 
DD. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Massachusetts Of course, these are only, as it were, the | Worthy biograpber to celebrate bis in- ’ 
<0 —~<Gee— =. letters of the alphabet that are capable | genuity. Unfortunately, however, his 
Tae Muar OF THE Poor. It in a of forming infinite variations in one alif. DAuIe Is a nutter of ero uncertainty; and, The Creat Liver and Stomach 
curious fact, that nearly all the great music | ferent combinations of the cards. ‘The | hence, a grateful posterity have been pre- Remedy, 


of the world has been produced in humble 
life, and bias developed amid the 
environments of poverty, and in the stern 
striugde for existence. The aristocracy has 
contributed very little of music, and that 
little be spared without detriment 
Phe enduring tiusic has been the child of 
poverty, outeotie of sorrow, and apotheosis 
of suffering. Sebastian Bach was the son 
ofa hiveling musician. Beethoven's father 
Was a dissipated singer. Cherubini came 
from the lowest and poorest ranks of life. 
(luck was a forester’s son. Lutli, in his 
childhood, was a page, and slept in palace 
hitehens, Tlayvdn’s father was a wheel- 
Wright, his mother rss lo Inarriage, 
was a cook inthe kitchen of Count Harrach. 
Mozart's father was a musician in humble 


beeen 


ean 


person who desires to Know the mysteries 
of fate, is represented by the king ot queen 
the suithe nearest resembles in com, 
plexion, If a married woman consults 
the cards, her husband is represented by his 
own suit; but a girl’s lover is represented 
by his own color, The knaves represent 
the thoughts of their respective kings and 
queens, The ace of clubs signities a letter, 
and its position either before or after the 
ace Of hearts shows whether the letter will 
be sent from or tothe house. The ace of 
diamonds, when close to the ace ot hearts, 
loretelis a wedding in the house,but the ace 
of epades foreshadows death. 

The manipulation of the cards ia very 
simple, ‘The person who is desirous of 
knowing the future shuffles and cuts the 
pack into three parts, which the seer, taking 


ol 











cireumstauces, and his grandfather a 
booktinder, Hlandel was the son of a 
barber and surgeon, Mehul was the son 
of a cook, Rossini’s father was a misera 


te strolling horn-plaver, Schubert was 





UP, Spreads out either in a circle or in rows, 
with nine cards in a row, each card face 
upward. In the conibinations thus formed 
| he reads the signs of temorrow. Of course, 
cartomancy is simply nonsense, 





Vented bestowing upon bis memory that 
honor which it has so richly merited. But 
iLinay be noted that popular opinion has 
long ago pronounced in tavor of Spina, a 
lMiorentine monk, ag the rightful Claimant, 
withough some are in favor of Roger Bacon, 
A leading author tixes the date of the in- 
vention of spectacles between the years 
1280 and 1311, and says that Alexander 
de Spina, baving seen a pair made by sowe 
other person who was unwilling to com- 
municate the secret of their coustruction, 
ordered a pair for himself, and found them 
80 Metul that be cheertully and promptly 
made the invention public. Acecurding vo 
an Italian antiquary, the person te whoin 
Spina was indebted for his information was 
Salvino, who died in the year 1318, and he 
quotes froma manuscript in his possession 
an epitaph which cosorde the circumstance: 
‘Here lies Salvino Armoto d’Armati of 
Florence, the inventor of spectacies. May 
God pardon his sins, The year 1318,” 
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“CHILDREN and fools,” gays the old 
adage, “always tells the truth!” “Mother 
sent ine,” said a littie girl to a neighbor, 
“to ask vou to come and take tea with her 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viseera, Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect by Dr. Radway’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured. Perfect 
Digestion wili be accomplished by taking one of Kad- 
way’s Pills every morning, about 10 o'clock, 4&5 ® 
dinner pill, By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bilonsness will be avoll- 
ed and the food that ts eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support of the natural waste of the 
body, 
&@- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Urgans: Constipation, I- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acklity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartbarn, Disgust of Foo, 
Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
Sinking or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, Dimness ! 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever sod 
Dull Pain in the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
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thesonol a poorschoolmaster. Cimarosa’s But we 
father Was a mason, and his mother a | &'¥@ these particulars for the AMUSE eT 
V,asher-wotman Schumann was a book of oar readers, 

~ “ and Verdi the son of a | 4 s 3 
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confortable, 





the other, 


ny dex ‘‘No, ma’ain; she only said 
~ ask yor and then the ti y 
a Wael a s 
—— > _— 
W HORVER understands his own inter. 
6Si4, and is pleased with the beautiful 


rather than the detorined, will be careful 
lo cherish the virtue of gentleness. 


“Did she say at what tine, | 


Yellowness of the Sain and Eyes, Pain in the >! ie, 
Fiushes of Heat, Buro! 
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RADWAY 
rER Box Sold by & 
on samp to DR. RADWAY 4 
Ww t. New York. S@iniormation *" 
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TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for RAD- 
WAY'S and see that the name *“*RADWAY"’ is 08 
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Humorous. 


A WARNING. 





He sat beside her near the stove, 
A prey to bashfulness; 

To ber he spoke no words of love, 
Nor sought her hand to press. 


No maiden ever had been wooed 
By him, the fact was piain, 

For silently he eat and chewed 
The knob upon his cane. 





Sometimes he at the ceiling gazed, 
Sometimes his glance would stray 
To her, but when her eyes she raised, 
He looked another way. 

} 

| 

| 


Aud thus they silent sat, tll! she 
Said: ‘John, I oaght to state 

That pa and ma are out to tea, 
And won'tretura till late. 


| **Now, while they're absent, do not tease, 
But pray remember this: 

My band you must not try to squeeze, 

| Nor steal from me a kiss.’ 


At once the knob that graced his cane 
Joha from his mouth withdrew, 

And said: **I wont; don’t think, Miss Jane, 
‘That I'd do that to you !"" 


A deeper silence then ensned 
Than had prevailed before: 

John vigorously his cane’s knob chewed, 
A frown Jane’s visage wore. 


And thus they sat tll! half-past ten; 
Aud whea Join rose to go, 
Aud asked If be might call again, 
Jane curtly answered, ‘*No!"" 
—U. N. NONE, 





A sweet home—A bee hive. 
An act to amend—Sewing on a button. 


Eyes are not eyes when cigar smoke 
makes them water. 


Why was Eve like Sunday ?—She was 
the first of the weak. 


The parlor is probabiy the most fre- 
quented of all court rooms. 
The greater part of politica) capital is 
made up of private interest. 
Size ain't everything. A watch ticking 
ean be heard farther than a bed ticking. 


When does a farmer act with great rude- 
ness te his corn?— When he pulls its ears. 


A piece of steel is a good deal like a man 
—When you get it red hot it loses its temper. 


People are constantly in the habit of talk- 
ing about ‘‘our first parents,*’ as if it were possible 
to have a second set! 


In the first transports of delight the 
happy father rushed into the room, exciaiming: 
**Il’ve got a son—it’s a boy!’’ 


How can you get a new set of teeth in- 
serted gratis?—Go into somebody's garden where a 
big dog ts kept and kick him. 


Caller: ‘“What! the professor is not at 
home! I see him through the curtained glass.’ 
Servant: *‘*Oh, that is only his shadow.’’ 


it cost $22.50 in Burlington, Vt., for a 
man to kiss a girl in mistake for his sister, and now 
he is sorry he did not pick out a prettier girl. 


Someone remarks that “‘solitude is well 
enough until you want to borrow something.*’’ As 
if that were not the very time when loan!iness is most 
desirable, 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Bobby, “I have eaten 
my cake all up, and Charley hasn*t touched his yet. 
Won't you make bim share with me, so as to teach 

| him to be generous?’* 


“Physician, heal thysell,’’ jocularly said 
a rich nan to the doctor as he came into his office. 
‘Thanks, that is what I propose to do,’’ replied the 
doctor, presenting a bill for $20. He weut out well 
heeled. 


It is stated that up to December 14, 1886, 
there had been granted to women of the United 
States letters patent for 1,9 inventions. We sap- 
posed there were a greal many mure designing wo- 
men in this country. 


“Is it not astonishing,’’ said a wealthy 
individual, **thatalarge fortune was lef me bya 
person who had only seen me vonce’’’ ‘it would 
have been still more astonishing,’ said a wag, **if 
ne had left it te you affier seeing you twice.*’ 


A writer deeply interested in technical 
matters remarks that it would be curious to follow a 
pound of silk from its spinning until it pecame a 
lady’s dress. Ne doubt; but most men would prefer 
to follow lt after it became a dress, and the lady was 
in it, 


A Missouri girl waved her hand at a 
stranger, and In three days they were married, It is 
not often that retribution foliows so closely upon the 
wake of naughtiness; but in this instance it will 

| probably be generally admitted that the punishment 
fits the crime. 


Smith, to a friend who applied tor a po- 
sition as “etter carrier: ‘*Think yer got the per- 
sishon?*’ Friend: *‘tiotit? No! The first question 
they asked me was how fur it was from New York to 
Buffalo, an’ itold*emif that was going to be the 
route I'd give it ap.’’ 


In consequence of illegible writing, 
printers sometimes sadly pervert the author's mean- 
ing. A Very popular authoress, speaking of her 





heroine as ‘‘enjoylag more indulgences than usually | 
fall to the lotof her ex. wrote 
ally that it appeared 
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arms and legs to carry out their stories of a 
natural que Uxplocinn. 

Vink Mitpew.— Vine growers, in 
ions where mildew often prevails, should 
make trial of the following remedies; 35 
pas - of is dissolved in 

ous 


into the solution of co - In using,k 
It can be appl 
tothe foliage with a whisk broom. The 
ee en sopymenend oun after 
well out, and be repeated so 
as to the later foliage. 
_ OS -—Ct— 
FOR some reason or another but very 


been born in Wales. Indeed, Judge Jet- 
freys, of bloodthirsty renown, and George 
Herbert are the only Welshmen we can 
eall to mind as having made a mark in the 
wortd. No famous poet has sprang from 
Wales, and this in spite of the fact that the 
Welsh have always been a particularly 
poetic people; no statesman, whu has made 
bis utterances heard wherever the Euglish 
tongue is spoken, has been born within the 
Principelity. 





A Boston woman, shopping for a wrap, 
saw what she thought she would likelying 
on the counter and, picking it up, said{to the 
clerk: “I should ike thisone. It is very 
handsome except for all that common 
passemeuterie on the front.”” Excuse ine, 
madam,”’ said a voice in cold dispicasure 
behind her, “excuse me, that is wy jacket 
which I’ve just laid off totry on another?”’ 

i © ae 

Since King Alfonso of Spain died a thou- 
sand babies in Madrid have been baptised 
with his name. (Queen Christiana, moved 
by this mark of popular sympathy, recently 
presented the one thousandth baby with a 
book, bearing this incription.— “To the 
one thousandth Alfouso, froin a woman 
whom two Alfonsos have made happy. 

a 

The debutantes last Winter were called 
“debbies,”’ for short,and those who debuted 
long ago and never got any farther were 
called *tabbies.”” The ng women who 
have debuted and haven't got over it by se- 
curing a matrimonial attachment are called 
‘‘tarriers,”’ because they tarry. 

— ee 

“AND now, dear, is there anything that 
would make you tee! better?’ ‘Yes, there 
ix”? “What, darling?” “That pearl set at 
Stiflkneea,”” “But, my 8, you can’t 





ee 
‘ 


wear them while you are sick abed.”’ “No, | 


but I will know that nobody who isn’t sick 
abed can.” 
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iustructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy ; 
_ FOR Wies, motes, TOU FEES a¥DP @CaLra, 
No.l, The round of the 
_ head, No. 1. 
Ne. @ From forehead as far os 
_ @ver the headte neck. | Ne. 2 (ver forehead as 
No. & From ear to car 
over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the 


He bas always ready Yor sale a wang ~ Stork of 
Gents’ W Tow Lasties” os, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Os ete., bemetifelly manefac- 
tured, and as cheap a¢ any cetablichment In the 
Unien. Letters (rom any part of the world will re- 
celve attention. 

Savas rooms for L)yeing Ledies* and Geatiemen's 


No. & (wer the crown of 
the beat. 


“A ine To ali who are se@ering from errors 
and tadiscretions of routh, otves weak wees, carty 
decay, loss of man &e., | will send a reetpe that 
will cure you, FREE oF ‘ MARGE. . + —~, 
remedy was discove red oy « A 
America, Send ecif-asbideraned grnvaions te Kev. 
Joseru T. ixnmas, Station D. City. 


TANTED men & ho believe that Americans shonld 
rule America and who favor restricting fureig n 
immigration, to reat MWtextow’s Iti: «TeaTEeD 

WORLD, 8 6p. paper. Shows how Americans are 
crowded from nv ops, stores, facterics, mines, farm 
and «fices, by foreigners. How wages are reduced, 
manhvuod degraded, and tae.« ar teted. lhenoence> 
the present eationlization laws aed alice landiordism. 
Tells how to join the Amertcan party, which now ha- 
4 membership of nearly 4. @e_ Smonths free, Send 
i. to pay for mailing aed we #ff! ead the paper for 
Simos. free. Show this offer te roars friemds. Mu ~ - 
YON'S ILLUSTRATE D Wort, Phila... Pa. 


Instartreiief Fimal cure am! acver 
ie feturne, Seimdetivacy. Neither 
knife, purge, lve of suppeettiory. Liver, Kidney 


and all bowe itrogbies eagertalry cometizatin eur 
ot like magic. Sufferers «il! ware fa mmpie reamed y 
free, by addressing, J. H. KEE VES, 1% Nae 1 N.Y. 
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Larep’s Warre Lruxwo Teacet Soar in 
refreshing and soothing to the skin. beav- 
jug it beautifully clear soft and smouts. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Bex 3 Cakes 50c, 
Sent by Mail upea Reerigt of Price. 
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Anyone ik vowing a tener, either ‘in the head, "’ as It is called,*’ or able to bom, * cor Pi 
ean play It WITHetLT ANY PEREVIGis ANCOW ELEM (oF wise erent rote insti 
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of the kind. What it can ¢a, do welland WITIVUtT FAIL is to enable anyone uke Tetan 
the natere of atune of air ia mesic te play such tunes or alra, wilhoulever having “outa met 
book, and without previewsiy acediag to know the difference between A or th, @ . aote ofr a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora Gat. The tiaide is places) on the insteun t, and t player, withowt 
reference to anything bet what be is shown by It toda aninatew moments piay the piece ac- 
rately and without the least trouble, Although it dues not and never can supplant regelar books 
of study, it wilt be af Incalewlabte ascletance to the plaver by “‘emr anda , - are their 
wh instructors By giving the stedent the pow » play [MMPIPILATELY 
ferent character—this member of pieces being seul wilh cach fe le he fear z - . it» 
he sounds, and the Gayers @eeni to the position and tone ft kev ~ af . . . 

* with lee teaiee, It will be eae > pick ul, «a * are : s ' 
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than one of the family can iar. With thi-t. le tm the bev everviewly can make we ° lew 
geet use of their (astra meats : 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

A shoal of new and lovely woollen mate 
rials bave been produced here, in the most 
exquisite colors, them beige being 
extremely fashionable in all shades, from a 
deep beige toa hue scarcely darker than 
ecru ; the mixture of navy blue and red is 
also much seen in pekin materials. 

Piaids and pekins are the distinguishing 
note of the season, especially with chequers 
ami stripes of large size, principally in 
shades of beige, but also im Kussian gray 
and serpent green. 

Heliotrope is a fashionable color for day 
wear, but it is seen more in light silks and 
crepons than in ordinary woollens. 

The prevailing mode is for two skirts, two 
complete skirts, one draped over the other, 
either in different colors or one in plain, 
and the other plaid or chequers to match. 
For instance, a lovely woolen material, 
Madras, has been prepared in three aspects 
for a single toilette—the underskirt is fell, 
made of plain madras in a beautiful beige 
color trimmed with wide bias bands of the 
second variety of madras, a chequered tab- 
ric of a general darker beige tone produced 
by cross quarter-inch Lines of brown and 
pure white, 

The tunic, the second complete skirt, is 
of plaid to match 
beige and pure white, with a series of cross 
lines at long intervals in brown ; thus the 
plaid recalls the plain skirt and the 
chequered trimming. 

The corsage is of the plain material, with 
loose open front filled in with a blouse of 


large cross stripes of 


plaid, apparently in one with the tunic or 
socom skirt; the collar, front revers and 
parements are of the chequered madras 
material. 

Vendetta is a species of vigogne, plaid 
and plain, the skirt of plain material 
(pleated), the second skirt or tunic of the 
polaicl. 

One variety isa deep rich beige, the plaid 
having half-inch indistinet 
wide intervals of bright red outlined with 
white ; it is extremely stylish. 

Another very eflective material has wide 
stripes of Russian gray studded with small 
broche red spots and equalalternate stripes 
of mixed gray (black and white diagonal 
lines) studded with white spots. Cross- 
stripes of the mixed gray turn the pekin 
Into a plaid, these crom-stripes darkening 
the Russian gray, and turning the mixed 
ray into black. 

The plain to match is of the mixed gray, 
and is much darker than the Russian gray 
bul thatehes better on the whole with the 
general tone of the plaid, 

La Bossiere is a superb material of the 
Vigoune type, ina delicate Russian gray ; 
the pekin to inateh has at wide intervals 
series of horizontal stripes of five «juar- 
ter-ineh lines, half an inch apart—one white, 
twored and two very dark gray, almost 
black. 

The Vertical, and are very 
Wide, one being the plain vigogne with its 
cross lines al intervals, the other consisting 


cross-lines at 


stripes are 


often plush ribs or narrow stripes, a quar- 
terineh apart, in various shades of brown, 
The pekin 
is used for the skirt, and is one of the most 
beautiful and fashionable materials of the 


SOvAMOOTL, 


tlown to the palest gravy beige. 


Dante is a fabric something of the same 
sivie, in old, rather pale, brick-red 
; the pekin has alternate three-inch 
sinipes of this, and stripes of pure white 
with vertical ot brick-red 
ipeonm it 


an 
mliacde 
viles plush 

Pekin D'Utrecht isan exquisite woollen 
fabric of the palest beige, or rather dark 
ecru, the three-inch stripes being alternate 
With similar stripes in plush of the same 
delicate shade. 

The plain matches the woollen stripe ; it 
would be impossible to conceive anything 
more lovely for a bride's “going away” 
dress, as it awkwardly termed. The color, 
the texture, the style.are all beyond praise; 
it must be seen tobe appreciated ; it will, 
no doult, be largely patronized by the fasb- 
ionable brides of the season. 


cord lines or stripes. 
match forms the draperies and bodice. 


tuse, and is made in all colors with fancy 
pekins to match. The pekin capulet voile, 
to match the plain in a soft Russian gray, 
has very wide voile stripes and narrower 
stripes of satin cloth in the same color fig- 
ured up each edge with circles, like but- 
tons, of ribbed woollen ottoman,also in the 
same shade. 


antique blue, a new shade ; the pekin has 
three-inch stripes alternately plain voile, 
and a pretty lace-like stripe in pure white 
wool supported on cross threads of blue ; it 
isa beautiful material, suitabie for young 
giris and young married ladies. 


plaids, all novelties especially produced for 
the spring of '87, we come toa voile ina 
rich brown (la Tarasque) with broche to 
match—the brown ground studded with 
separate velours frisees flowersin six differ- 
ent colors (or rather combinations of sev- 
eral colors) which harinonize beautifully 
with the brown. 


and broche, a kind of crepon, of a delicate 
creamy white, the plain of which combines 
beautifully with the lovely white Pompa- 
dour moire quoted above. 


studded at intervals with large 
circles of shaded plush in three dark col- 
ora, which look 
ground, 


materials, the Arabesque may be men- 
tioned, to be employed for the whole toil- 


ette, 


arabesyue pattern with parti-colored silks. 


ATURDAY 








gariand of pink and biue towers with 
green leaves, the remaining stripe being 
white moire, half wool, half silk; it makes 
exquisite skirts beneath a polonaise of 
white crepon. 

Viviane is a navy blue voile of very deli- 
cate texture striped with a Kind of passeu)- 
enteric cord line in red, pale blue, greens 
and white, the voile spaces between bein 
embroidered with Pompadour flowers in 
red and white with shaded green leaves. 
Manlio is rather in the same style, but it 
has very wide stripes, one plain navy voile 
and the other two embroidered stripes out- 
lined and separated by three parti-colored 
The plain voile to 


This new voile is of very fine delicate tex - 


Nevada is plain, and pekin voile in arich 


Turning from these beautiful pekins and 


The Zodiac is a woollen material, plain 


The broche zodiac is the white material 
irregular 


very rich on the pure 


Among the novelties in plain woollen 


Itisa woollen of beautiful texture, 
in various colors, darned all over in an 


Siroco is a capital plain material for 
spring mantles ; perhaps “plain” hardly 
describes it correctly, for the surface is a 
fine filigree but regular mass of black and 
white threads eccentrically and irregularly 
crossed with indistinct red threads at inter- 
vals ; it is very new. 

All the plain materials among these nov- 
elties are double width, the elaborate 
pekins and broches being single width, 
about 27 inches wide; the plaidsare double 
width like the plain fabrics, 

A charming spring visiting toilette has a 
skirt of “pain brule’’ velvet, edged with a 
thick chenille fringe of the same color. 
Above are the redingote panels open in 
frontand slightly draped on the hips, as 
long as the skirt and independent of the 
drapery at the back ; these panels are of 
course woollen, a large square network of 
beige color, embroidered tapestry fashion 
with Egyptian terracotta designs, It 
very original and elegant. 

The corsage is of velvet, open “en chale” 
over a chemisette of the embroidery ; the 
basqques, cut away on the hips, are filled in 
with added square pockets, ornamented 
with enamelled buttons The backs and 
side pieces form three tabs on the tournure. 
A draped toque of “pain brule”’ velvet tin- 
ishes the costume, ornamented with two 
open wings in front. 


is 





Odds and Ends. 
LACE PAINTING AND ITS USES. 
Painted iace has become quite the rage 
here, not only for house decoration, but as 
trimming for ladies’ apparel. 





\ less dressy bat beautiful material is of 
a rich deep brown, a kind of camel's hair, 
the pekin having wide beige stripes upon 
itembroidered with spots of beige silk. 

Massena is again in two varicties, and 
makes upmost effectively. The plain is 
Luke that justgnentioned, and is of a light 
yore or, ? 


ines ol the ground alternately prelat and 


wi 


al« 


it the faney has the diagonal 


mete 


" 
‘ y etleative 


Pompadour moire is a most beautiful 


pekin material, with wide white crepon 


siripes embroidered with a Pompadour 


Nothing can be more beautiful and novel 
| than this style of trimming, and the method 
is % simple thet a tyro in art need not feat 
a failure if the directions given below are 
| closely followed. 
| Spanish lace edgings are the prettiest for 
dress trimmings, and they may now be had 
in a variety of designs, such as daisies, 
primroses, wild roses and star flowers of 
various whkith, and usually with scalloped 


enigre ~ 
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EVENING POST. 























for each color. The Windsor and Newton 
water-colors are considered the best, and 
may be purchased in tubes at any shop 
where artists’ materials are kept. 

The gum water used to dilute the paint 
and prevent the color from spreading is 
made by putting 14 oz. of gum arabic in a 
pint of tepid water, with a teaspoonful of 


Shake it occasionally till it is all dis- 
solved, then pour a teaspoonful into each 
saucer, and from the tubes squeeze a trifle 
of the color required, mix it well with the 
finger, and, if a very light color is required 
a little Chinese white may be added till of 
the right shade and consistency. 

Hog-hair brushes are the best, except 

where fine lines or tracings are required, 

then the smal] camel’s-hair brush may be 

used, 

The colors most in requisition are 

Chinese white, Vandyke brown, chromo 
yellow, burnt sienna, raw ‘Sienna, Sap- 

green, olive-green, Nero-blue, crimson 

lake,rose madder and purple madder. The 

designs to paint well should be closely 

woven or worked, to hold the paint and 

give it asmooth surface. 

lf small flowers are to be painted, take a 
sinall flat hog-hair brush, dip it in the 
paint, and try it first ona bit of white cot- 
ton or silk. 

The brush must not be thoroughly wet, 

but moistened with the paint. Then rubit 
round and round in the same place, and, if 
of the right consistency, the paint will go 
on smoothly, being delicately shaded at the 
edges. 

After this the flowers may be painted in 
the same way ; also the leaves, which may 
require a brush of larger dimensions. 

Where large roses, or tulips, or other large 
flowers are to be painted, a round hog-hair 
brush, about the size of the third finger, 

will be necessary. 

The veining and bordering and centre of 
the flowers may be done with the camel’s- 
hair brush. A little practice only will be 
required to render lace painting an easy an 
agreeable pastime, 

If the lace already painted is not dry 
enough to be moved, place a piece of fine 
muslin over it, and press it with a warm 
iron till dry ; or ifin no hurry to finish it, 
let it remain on the board till dry, without 
the aid of the iron. 

lf many yards of lace are to be painted it 
will be well to mix the quantity of paint 
required and bottle it, pouring out from 
time to time as it is needed—always shak- 
ing the bottle well before pouring it into 
the saucer, Then you will have the same 
shade all through, which is difficult to get 
when the paint 1s mixed in small quan- 
tities, 

Chrome and orange-yellow and Van- 
dyke brown are the colors used for the 
centre of the rose, daisy and tulip, or lily ; 
but careful observation of the natural 
tlower will tell the artist what colors are re- 
quired. Nottingham lace pillow shams 
and bed-spreads paint very handsomely, 
when a desitable pattern or design is 
found, 


When the paint is artistically put on, the 
quality of the article would never be 
guessed, One of the most beautifully fitted- 
up bed-rooms was decorated in this way. 
The walls were painted a delicate cream- 
tint, the ceiling cream, rose color, and light- 
blue. <A frieze of Nottingham lace border, 
~5 inches wide, designed in daisies, with a 
deep scalloped edge, was painted in colors 
to match the ceiling. The daisies were of 
blue, centred with yellow and brown, the 
leaves and stems a delicate green, and the 
scalloped edge of the lace was bordered in 
pink and cream color. The two tints were 
separated by a line of burnt sienna. This 
was stretched around the room and fast- 
ened in place with white tacks, which were 
invisible to the casual observer, the whole 
having the appearance of an elegant fresco. 
The window drapery was of Nottingham 
lace, of a pattern similar to that of the 
freize. 





THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER.—It 
is curious to note that the frontier of Ger- 
inany and France is more distinctly marked 
than that of any other two countries, On 
the German side is a large post twelve feet 
high, painted like a barber's pole—red, 
black and white—with a cross piece on top 
with a word in black letters on white 





the following lines . 


Confidential Correspondents. 


O. Brown.—Tin will melt at a much 


lower temperature than lead, The heat required 
for Un is 235 degrees; for lead, 34 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, 


O. P. Q.—It is difficalt to give the price 


of raw silk, as it varies greatly according to the coun- 
try it comes from and the supply and demand. 
the present time it fetches a good price, and is ris- 
ing, as silks are being more worn, There are regular 
firins of silk brokers, whose address could be found 
in the directors. 


At 


C. R. Le-- You ask who is 


the author of 


**Yhe world was sad—the garden was a wild ; 
And man, the hermit, sighed—till woman smiled, ** 


Thomas Campbe.| is the author, The lines occur in 
his **Pieasures of Hepe.*’ 


M. W.—Jam ferments either because it i« . 


too thin—-4. e., insufficiently botled—or because there 


isnot enough sugar, Reboiling is the only remedy. 
Fach pound of fruit requires about three-quarters of 
sugar; and the water should be boiled off till the one 


and three-quarter pound of mixed sugar and fruit 


gives from one and a half to one and a quarter pound 


of jam. 


STAMMERER. — Stammering is, like 
blushing, a nervous disorder, and for its cure the 
greatest self-control is essential, Avold thinking of 
the defect. Speak slowly, aud encourage yourself to 
deliver short speeches when alone, Some people's 
ideas are not so quick in assuming a shape for ex- 
pression as their tongue is for utterance ; the speech 
gets ahead of the word-forming faculty in the brain, 
and stammering and hesitation follow, 


SonATA.—We are only too glad to give 
our sympathy and advice to any one In your position. 
No, we will not say, *‘Abide by your parents’ deci- 
sion ;’’ abide by the decision of your own heart. If 
when you see him again you feel you can love him, 
why, marry him ; but let nothing induce you to dose 
if you feel you cannot, Never mind about having 
been In love before ; it is a poor heart that has never 
loved more than once, Probably you will find you 
can take himand be happy. 


A. T.—There are too many people who 
make meaning well anexecrse for all kinds of im- 
pertinence and meddiesomeness, and go on from day 
to day In a course which occasions their friends the 
most intolerable annoyance. Sueh people ought to be 
setrightand taught to mind their own business, 
They should also be led to see that they can never be 
too vigilant in guarding against this easy palliation 
of intrusive and meddlesome conduct, and that they 
should not only mean well, but also take the proper 
meaus of forming a sound Judgment and correct rules 
of action, 


ZELLO.—With a very sharp penknife 
carefully cut up your map ona hard board or sheet 
of glass Into squares or oblongs of convenient size. 
Damp with a sponge, palut on the back with cold 
stiff paste, and mourt ona plece of very thin calico 
or stout muslin carefully, but not too tightly, stretch- 
edon a board with pins, Allow from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch between each section, according to 
the number. This requires care and judgment, as, if 
mounted too close, the nap will not fold neatly, and, 
if too far, the discontinulty of the seetions will 
prove annoying, and the folded map will be loose, 
and rub when folded and carried, 


STUDENT.—In many cases there are pe- 
cullar technical or professional words and phrases 
which is proper to use in writing orders for technical 
or professional purposes, aithough such words and 
phrases might be inadmissible under any other cir- 
cumstances, But the word *‘addressece’’ is not one of 
that kind, Although it bas not yet gone into the 
Dictionary, it has come largely Into use, and Is s0 
convenient that the people will no more give it up 
than they will cease to use the words patentee, 
mortgagee, and others of similar sind. The phrase, 
‘twhen held-tor-postage matter bears,*’ ete,, 1s 
grammatically correct, and can be easily parsed. 
‘*Held-for-postage’’ is an adjective, qualifying the 
noun *tmatter,?? and ‘*matter’? is the nominative of 
the verb ‘**bears.’’ © 

BELLE.— You need not be afraid of too 
mucheolor, At your age itis only natural. We fear 
you will lose itas you grow older, Most high-colored 
girls are absurdly over-anxious on this score, Again 
and again we have heard pretty little maidens com- 
plain of what almost every man would rightly con- 
sider as merely a graceful and pretty flush, the outl- 
ward and visible sign of a good constitution, Leave 
italone, and do not try to cure it, Pallor and Ill- 
health are no recommendation, 2. You have plenty 
of time yet. Seventeen is far from antique. Iterrs, 
if at all, on the side of youthfulness, If you can not 
at once be witty and lady-like, avoid wit, and at least 
Le lady-like atall hazards, Vulgar chaff amuses no- 
body worth amusing, 


M. F. W.—Black is not used universally 
as mourning. In China white is used on such eecca- 
sions. In ancient times, moreover, at the court of 
the Byzantine Empire from the foundation of Con- 
stantinople by Constantine the Great, when the fa- 
ther, mother, wife, or son, or grandson of the Em- 
peror died, while they were reigning, the sovereixn 
used to be clothed in white garments for as long 4 
period as he considered proper; afterwards to change 
them to plain yellow ; then for yellow embroidered 
in gold and precious stones edged with trimmings of 
purple; and thento resume his usual imperial cos- 
tume, During the period of the Emperor's white 
mourning every one of his subjects, from the highest 
tothe lowest, had to wear black ; and during his 
yellow mourning the near relatives of the dead had 
to be attired In black for forty days, even in the 
presence of the Emperor, afterwards tn blue, un- 
tll he went outof mourning, when theirs also ex- 
pired. 

TIMES.—The poor women of that age 
were busy working In the fields and doing the drud- 
gery of the household about the same as they are now 
employed in most continental countries, The wives 
and daughters of kaights and noblemen spent ther 
time mostly in needlework, and their chief out-door 
amusement was hawking. They bad minstreis tor 





ground, ‘4irenze’” (Beundary). Duiagon- 
ally opposite is a cast-iron post twelve feet 
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ciotnh over s 
board or table, and stretch the lace over 


rihbree foids of soft a sp 
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tacks to keep it in place, 
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‘ A small shallow saucer will be required 


this, fastening it at intervals with thumb 


high painted gray. 
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8 the w “Frontiere.”” These posts are 


a m the roads and railway 


1es 


russ the country” the boundary is ind 
by stone blocks projecting about a 


cated 


yards, On the French side is cut with a 
chisel the letter “F ;" and on the German 
side is the letter “D”—for Deutechiand. 


On an iron cross piece | 


loot above the ground at intervals of filty | 


cite poems ana sing to them,and were devout attenadd- 
When they visited one another, thes 


anis at charch, 
vert » horseback and under the escort of armed at- 
ants, as the country was thickly infested ¥ 
4 al a young lady was capt 
ranson ss sometimes hal 
aly, Greece, and Spain ; ana if her 
t make haste to ransom her, her captors ¥° 


cut off one of her ears, or a finger, and send it to he! 
home to hasten the financial movements of her 
family. On the who'e, the lives of ladies, old and 
young, during the Crusades, were not so happy oF *° 
useful as they arein this last quarter of the nine. 
teenth century, 






















